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INTRODUCTION. 


1. The Assam Census Eeport, wbicli counts as Volume III in the series of provinc- 
ial reports ot India, has two parts — Part I, the report 
Volumes of the report. proper, and Part II, the Tables, These are printed in 

separate volumes, and in order to save the reader the trouble of constantly referring 
to the Tables Volume, and also to present the statistics in ju’oportional instead of 
absolute form, a number of subsidiary tables is given in this (Report), volume. A 
third part, the Administrative. Report, is also published, but this is purely for use 
<jt the next census and contains details of no general intorc>t. 

The plan of the present report differs little from that of the last census. Chap- 
s I and II have been divided differently, but the subjects of the other chapters remain. 


ters 
as before. 

•2. Thi 


Previous censuses. 


evening of the IStb Hlarcb 
in 1911, 
Eastern 


Bengal 


separat 


the sixth Census of Assam, was taken on the 

1921. In 1S72 Assam was included- in 
it was ccususcd as a part of the province of 
Bcmral and Assam, but a separate report was nuitten for Assam ; in all the other 
decennial censuses, taken in ISSI, 1S91, 1901 and 1921, the province has been a 
} unit ' 

A few- addition: have boon made to the area ccususcd in loll. A tract of 
Kouyak tribe territory in the north-east of the Vaga 
..^hr.npGs since 1911. Hills and some Kliamti, Singpho. Ahor, Mishmi and Naga 

villairesto the north and cast of the Sadiya Frontier Tract and the Lakhimpur 
dislrici have been brought under census for the first time ; and a small area with 
two villastos has been transferred from Bengal to the Sylhet district. 

An administrative change of importance has been the creation in 1912-11 
of the two new district.s, Sadiya and Balipara Frontier Tracts. Tlie census of 
these tracts was taken only in the old settled parts ti-ausferred from the districts 
of Lakhimpur and Davraug, and in certain other parts regularly administered 
by the i'olirieal Officers. There is no defined outer boundaiy to these tracts, and 
no attempt was made to extend the census to tlic bills inhabited by tribes which 
arc only under loose political control. 

-1. Detailed accounts of the arrangements, difficulties and expenditure have 

been given in the Administrative Report, published 
separately. The procedure has differed little from that 
of 1911. The following general summeary is given to 
enable the reader to understand how the results have been arrived at and to judge 
of the reliance to bo placed on the statistics. 


Cens 

nel. 


divisions and person- 


Therc are fourteen districts and one State included in the province. These contain 
thirty-four subdivisions including those directly under district headq^uarters. As 
in previous censuses, every district was divided into blocks, each under an enumerator 
(almost: always a local man), whose duty it was to make the entries in the 16 columns 
of the general schedule for every person in the block. There were over 1-7,000 such 
block', containing on an average 3G houses. 

In the remoter parts of the hiUs, where long distances separate villages and 
Rtevate men. -avo scarce, the enumerators bad to deal with much larger blocks. In 
the hill mauzas of the Garo HiUs, for instance, the average rose as high as 177 
bouses. Tribal blocks in the FTaga Hills were equal to circles and in some cases 
contained over 2,000 bouses. In such cases the enumerator took several weeks to make 
bis round. 

Blocks were grouped into census circles of about 400 bouses each : the circles 
were combined into charges each under a Charge Snperintendent, whose charo-e 
usually embraced about 1-5 circles or 6,000 houses. Circles and cliarses were 
an-anged generally to coincide with administrative units such as manzas and 
thanas. 

In each subdivision of a district, the Charge Superintendents were directly under 
the Suhdivisional Census Officer, who was either the Subdi visional Officer himself 
or a gazetted officer of bis statf. 

In general control of the district was the District Officer: in Maninnr the 
President of the Darbar under the supervision of the Pobtical Agent. ’ 

The Charge Superintendents and a number of the circle supervisors were 
officials of the PoRce, Revenue, and other Departments, and did the woFk as a role 
in addition to then- ordinary duties ; the enumerators were almost all non-officials 
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To tho uuinorous gentlemen who liavo ncicd ns lionoravy corrcspondonls on social, 
industrial and religious matters. I tender my thanks. Prom their reports I have 
obtained much of tho matter ineorpornted in several chapters of this report, hut it is 
impossible to mention them all separately. R.ai Bahadur Aghor Kath Adhiknvi of 
Silchar in particular has sujiplicd me ■with a mass of interesting information and 
comment. lie is a veteran of live censuses, having i)asscd by successive stages from a 
bov carrying tho paint-pat for the enumerator in ISSl, to Ch.argc Superintendent in 
1911 and 1921. 

I am obliged to Bahu Surcs Ch.andra Sen, Deputy Siijierintendcnt of the Ganhata 
Central ofiico, for much valuable advice at the beginning of tho operations, and later 
for his careful and unremitting work in preparation of the tables. Itly Head Clerk 
at Shillong, B.ahu Iswar Chandra Purkaya<;tha, n.A., though new to census at first, 
h.as proved himself an able assistant ; he has saved me much labour by his careful 
checking and supervision and has prepared the industrial and many of the Subsidiary 
Tables liimsclf. IMost of my staff at the head and central offices have worked hard 
and spared no pains : to them also I am iudehtod. 

G. T, LLOYD, 

SiiriiLOKG, a 

f Snpcrir.tcndcni of Censu] Operations, Atsav}. 

Dcccir.ier 1922. ) 



REPORT 

ON 

THE CENSUS OE ASSAM, 1921. 


CHAPTER I, 

BISTBIBVTION AND MOVEMENT OF TEE POFULATION. 

(0 THE AREA DEALT WITH. 


History and additions. 


Political changes. 


1. A suiDmiry of tlie physical and economic conditions and recent political 

history of the province vras given in the last census 
report,* and more detailed accounts are available in Gait’s 

History of Assam, the Imperial Gazetteer and earlier census reports. It is 
nuuecesjary to repeat this information. The area de.alt with is a little greater than 
that of 1911, the additions being two villages transferred from. Bengal to Syihet, 
and certain areas in the Naga Hills and the North-East frontier districts now 
brought under administrative control and consequent!}’’ rendered possible to census. 
These have added about 21,000 to the population. No attempt was made to extend 
the operations to more remote tribal areas under only loose political control. 

2. Before irroceeding to a discussion of the statistics, I have to note certain 

political and administrative changes which have occurred 
in the last ten years. 

On the break up of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1912, Assam reverted to its 
former status of a Chief Conimissionership, but on January 3rd, 1921, it was con- 
stituted a Governor’s Province, with an Executive Council and Ministers, the latter 
being responsible to a Legislative Council with an elected majority. The franchise 
has been extended and members are nominated also to represent certain politically 
inarticulate communities such as Labour and inhabitants of backward tracts. 

A proposal, to abolish the two Commissionerships has been made. During the 
last ten years, however, they have remained the same, except for the separation 
from the Assam Valley Division of the two frontier tracts, Sadiya and Balipara. 
These two distidcts were newly constituted in 1912 and 1914 from parts of the 
Lakhimpur and Darrang districts and are now in charge of Political Officers directly 
under the Local Government, 

3. Three natural divisions, the. Brahmaputra Valley, the Surma Valley and the 

Hills, have been taken as in 1911 as the basis of 
a ura vs ons. _ discussiou of Certain of the census statistics. Most of the 
subsidiary tables in this report have been arranged accordingly ; "while in the 
Imperial and Provincial tables in Part II (the Tables Volume) figures appear by 
administrative divisions. 

The coloured map at the beginning of this volume shows all the divisions and 
the main jihysical features of the province. 

(;V) THE POPULATION DEALT WITH. 


4. The population enumerated is '7,990,246 or nearly a million more than that 
Population ceusus. There were no great disturbing factors 

of a temporary nature at the time, and the number 
represents the normal population. In, the greater part of the province, censused 
synchronously, we are dealing with the de facto population of the census night, 
persons living and actually present. In non-synchronous districts, viz . : — the Naga, 
North Cachar,’ and Manipur Hills, parts of the Garo and Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
and the frontier tracts, the figures show the de jure population, or persons ordinarily 
resident, with the addition of a few traders and visitors who happened to be making 
lengthy stays in the country. These were noted by the enumerators at varying times- 


* Report on tire Census cf Assam, 1911, pages 1-4. 


AREA, rOPELATION AND DENSITY. 


It is of interest to note tliat Assam, the North-East frontier province of the 
Indian.Enipire, has oxaclly the same density as has the North-West Eroutier Province. 
It is still more than clonble that of Burma, on the east, but less than a quarter that of 
our western neighbour, Bengal. 

There are no industrial 
centres or towns of any size, 
but the distribution of the 
people varies enormously 
within the province, ranging 
from 7 per square mile in 
the Balipara Erontier Tract 
to over 900 in part of the 
Surma Valley. These varia- 
tions are discussed in detail 
below. Althongli they are 
being levelled i;p slowly, 
their persistence is not to 
be wondered at. The static 
conditions of fertile livcr 
valleys and vast areas of 
forest-covered liills have 
combined with the dynamic 
elfectsof past invasions and 
wars, destructive earth- 
quakes, and epidemic dis- 
ease to this end. 

The population and den- 
sity of the Assam Valley 
Gommissionership now for 
the first time exceed those of the Sunna Valley and Hills Division ; but the room 
for expansion in the former is still immense. 

Certain statistics of density and crops are given in subsidiary Table I. The 
total area under crops is estimated at 7'OS million acres ; this gives a density a liitle 
greater than 1 person per cultivated acre— or rather more than 21 bigbas of cultivated 
land per head of the population. 

(A) VARIATIONS AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 



8. Since 1872 there has been a continuous growth. The fignivs for the six 
; censuses given in Imperial Table II show that the 

Statistics of variation. population Iias alnrost doubled in fifty yeays. A reference 

to subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter will show this in terms of percentage 
increases and changes of density 
decade by decade. The increase is set 

out in the statement below. In the v 

diagram the height of each reclangle ’ ' o. 2 - 5 , 

represents ilic population in miliio.is and 
the figures within each, density per square 

mile. • I ’ 


1872 ... 


1001 ... 


1911 ... 


-1921 ... 


Population of 
Assam. 

Persons per 
square mile. 

4,161,231 

66 

5,129,391 

S3 

5,477,860 

89 

6,126,945 

100 

7,060,521 

115 

7,990,246 

130 


I ■“ 


Density 


115 130 



Year '-2 " ° ~ n 

CD W CC ^ « 
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CONDITIONS OP THE DECADE 1911-1921. 


Coutingents of fighting men were supiilied to Gurkha regiments ; artillery drivers 
and mechanical transport drivers wore enlisted from classes with no previous military 
tradition ; some VO ang men oC education went as clerks to military units and others 
enlisted in the Bengali regiment ; and several labour ' corps were raised for service 
overseas and in India or on the frontier. All these brought hack sums of money to 
their ho no districts on demobilization. 


13. Bainfall was generally heavy, as usual in Assam, where real famine is 

Climate and crops uuknowu. Excessivo raiii 'produced several high floods, 

causing local scarcity at times. Crops were on the whole 
fair in the decade and the price of rice generally ruled high, with consequent benefit 
to the cultivators. In 1917-18, however, the price fell with the high yield aad pro- 
hibition of export, causing difficulty to those with surplus stocks for sale. 

The average retail price of common rice rose from 13 seers to 7 seers per rupee 
in the first five years oO the decade, fell to 10 hy 1917 and rose again to by 1920, 
SerioAis damage was done by floods in the Surma Valley between ni3 and 1916 ; 
Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar andtho Khasi and Jaintia Hills also suffered 
from floods at different times. In 1911-12 great damage was done to crops in the 
Lnshai Hills and iManipur hy a plague of rats which appeared with the seeding of 
the bamboos in tliab year. In 1913-14, Sylhet and Oachar crops suffered also from 
insect pests. The consequent shortage of food-grains and depletion of stocks were 
countered by measures of relief and agricultural loans from Government. In 1911-16, 
the fall in the cotton and jute markets affected growers adversely. Water 
hyacinth has siiread greatly in many jiarts and threatens to be a perennial source of 
loss to the wet rice crop, as well as an obstruction to boat traffic and a nuisance to 
the tank water supply. 

The Agricultural Department succeeded in introducing potatoes, and several 
new varieties of rice with higher yields in localities where they were not grown before ; 
but the spread of improved methods and intensive cultivation has been slow and is 
still very local. Cultivation of indigo has been introduced in parts of the Assam 
Valley, but little progress has been made as yet in its manufacture. 

In 1918 -there was a severe earthquake, with its centre near Srimangal in the 
Sylhet district. Much property was destroyed, but loss of life was small and no 
permanent change in land level was produced. 

14. The tea industry _continued to flourish up to 1919, but in 1920 dislocation 

of trade and especially closure of the Russian market 
caused a serious depression and accumulation of stocks: 
many companies which had paid away high profits of previous years in large dividends 
and had kept no reserves came near to financial crisis, the number of labourers was 
reduced, considerable areas were allowed to go out of cultivation, and riots and other 
disturbances occurred among the co dies in several districts. In 1921, however, with an 
agreement by Iho Tea Association to restrict output, a rise in the tea market and impro- 
vement in general health, the industry began to recover. Even after this temporary 
depression, we find that the area under tea is nearly 6 per cent, of the cultivated area 
of the province, having increased in the 10 yeai's by some 60,000 acres. The popula- 
tion censused on tea gardens rose fro.m 702,000 to 922,000, The number of labourers 
was well over a million in 1919 but fell in 1920-21. 

15. According to statistics of the Department of Laud Records and Agriculture, 

the whole cultivable area in the province has decreased 
by about .3 per cent, or over 2,000 square miles, owing to 
reservation of areas as forest ; but the absolute figures 

are not wholly reliable, as those for the permanently settled districts of Sylhet and 
Goalpara are based only on estimates. The net area sown, which is still only 25 per 
cent, of the total cultivable area, shows an increase according to the anuuxl returns of 
about 50,000 acres. Immigration of c fitivators from Eastern Bengal and colonization 
by Nepalis and e.r-garden coolies increased largely and did much to open tip 
waste laud in the Assam Valley, but as subsidiary Table I shows, large areas remain 
uncultivated. Attempts are being made to extend fruit cultivation in the hills and 
certain parts of the plains ; the Gavos are beginning to grow oranges, and in Sylhet 
proposals for pine apple tinning factories have been made. 

16'. In development of large industries, apart from tea, there is little of 

achievement, but considerable promise, to be noted. The . 

Industry. Assam Oil Company extended their workings in Lakhimpur 

and increased their output from 3’3 to 6'2 milliou gallons in the decade. The petrol- 
eum previously discovered near Badarpur in the Surma Valley is now being exported 


ImmlBratlon and new cultiva- 
tion, 



coKnmoNs of the decabe 1911-1921. 
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Cliapinnul^h to Silgliat steamer station ; one is also uudor eonstruetion to Hailakaadi 
in Cacliav. A survey avas made in 1920-21 for a connecting line between Assam and 
lJurma in the north-eastern corner through the LIukong Valley ; the survey parties 
were actually censused in the iransfrontier country. 

With the help of large Government grants in the first half of the decade consid- 
erable improvements in rural water supply and in roads an 1 bridges were made by 
local bodies : in the second half many projects suffered for want of funds. 

(r») THE MOVEMENT OF THE TOPULATION. 


20. The result of the conditions dcsc.ibcl above Ins been a growth in the total 
vnri.Mion-Roncr.li. population large but lc<s .marked than that of the 

j)revious decade when there was no influenza epidemic. 

The actual amounts and percent- 
age incrcase.s for the pi evince and 
natural divisions arc given in the 
mm-gin.al siatcmcnt. The details of 
variation for districis by sc.v arc 
shown in Imperial Table II, and as 
explained in the title page -of that 
table, only about 21,000 of the total 
increase is due to inclusion of new 
areas. There is little ditfcrence in 


— 

j 

IPH* 

UCl. 

lVr<rT\lac<' 

Assam 

P20.725 

■t 13-2 

Grnhmaputra Valley 

T-rS.OGO 

24M 

Surma Valley (with North 
Cachnr). 

09,323 

-I3-3 

Hills 

82.7G2 

j 8'2 


accuracy at the present census ; wo have therefore to look to natural growth and 
immigration as the two main cau.scs of the provincial increase. 

The density is much higher in the Surma Valley, and especially in Sylhet, which 
accounts for fivc-.sixtlis of the population of the valley ; and local calamities, with 
consequent lowered vitality of the people, have fallcu more heavily and frequently on 
Sylhet than elsewhere. We should llicreforc expect less natural growth in the Surma 
Valley than in the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Again, the latter division has about double the Surma Valley number of tea 
gardens, sufTcrei Ic-ss severely from the tea slump of 1920 and has far more waste 


ASSAM — VARIATIONS IN POPULATION, 10111921. , MAP No. 2 


land awaiting colonists. 
The tendency of both 
causes is thus largelv in 
favour of the Brahmaputra 
Valley. Tlie Bills are 
little affected bv migra* 
tion. They are sparsely 
poimlatcd, but in parts 
suffered very severely 
from the influenza ejiidc- 
mic, both in direct mor- 
tality and in the after- 
effect on the birth rate. 
Their intermediale posi- 
tion between the two 
valleys in the rate of in- 
crease was to be expected. 

21. Details of immigrants, emigrants and natural population are given in suh- 

sidiaiy Table IV, which shows a very large increase of 
crowth.*^'°" natural immigrants in the Brahmaputra Valley, a small increase 

in (ho hills and some excess of emigrants over immigrants 
in the Surma Valley, The natural population is obtained b.v adding the number of 
emigrants to the -total population enumerated and tlicn deducting the number of 
immigrants. 



(7) Dccrtjse 2 ptt ctnl □ 



TJIF. MOVEMKKT Or TITK POrUIiATIOK. 
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23. In su])suliary Tnblo V rogislcrod vi(.nl statistics Iiavo been sot out side by side 
vit.-M r.itiur.ucr.. j)opulntion increases disclosed by tbo census. 

33ut for (he disturbing effect of migration, the excess of 
birlbs over deaths in (be decade should be equal to tbo actual census increase ; hence we 
might suppose (bat the figures for natural population, which are deduced by excluding 
immigrants and including emigrants, would correspond, up to limits of error of the 
recording agencies, M’ith (be vital statistics. 


It is not so. Columns (> and 7 of subsidiary Table V show a discrepancy which 
ajipears grotesque. The diiTovenco for the area of (he province under registration 
amounts to over oHbOOO. In Dari-ang and Lakbimpur, (be recorded death rates 
cnnsidcr.ably exceed (be birthrates; yet tbo census discloses substantial additions in 
both districts to the natural as widl ns to tbo actual jiojnilation ! It is obvious that the 
figures are useless for purposes of comparison or checking with the census figures. The 
registration of vital statistics, though still greatly (lofccfive, must he presumed to have 
improved somewhat in (on years and reasons for (he groat ditTercuco must be sought 
elsowbcrc. These reasons lie in (be fact that census immigrants and emigrants arc 
only counted every (on years. Tlieronrc many immigrants wlio come during tbo decade 
ami die before the date of (lie cinsus ; these swell the death returns, but do not appear 
in (ho census. .Again, tlioso who emigrate during tlio decade and who die outside the 
pruviuce before (be coiisus date will cause a deficit in (he census natural population but 
liavc no corrc5))onding entry in (be death registers of tbo province. The number of these 
is, however, very much loss (ban that of the former cl.ass, I have analysed these 
factors with the liel]i of the annual Tea Garden Immigrant Labour Ilcportsin Appendix 
A at the end of (bis volume. When (boy arc allowed for, the discrepancy becomes less 
ab'-urd, tbongb still large onongb to discount any serious deductions, excciit the one 
that (be registration of vital statistics is .still very imperfect. 

The system of registration and its accuracy also v.ary in (lilToront parts of the 
pnivinco, and it is therefore of doubtful utility to quote the figures except for 
comparison of the same areas at different times. In areas tested by the Public Health 
Department, omissions vary generally from 2 to 10 jior cent. Dirths arc probably more 
often omitted than deaths. 


The Director of Public ircaltli is of opinion that the influenza epidemic bad a 
very disturbing crfoct on registration, owing t» the general- insecurity caused by the 
ravagc.s of (lie disease, and also in many eases to illness and death of the reporting and 
recording agents. ; 


(rfO DENSITY AND VARIATION IN N.-VTURAL DIVISIONS. 

24r. I come now to the consideration of variation and density of the population 

Provlnco— Conor.ll dlolrlbullon. . , . , i . , ,. . . 

in the districts and tlicir sulKUVisions. 

In (he report, of 1911, I^fr. TilcSwincy commented on some rcmarkahlo contrasts, in 
that one-third of the total , poimlation was spread over an area of three-fourths of the 
province with a density less than 150 per square mile, and only 1‘3 per cent, of the 
total area supjiorled some 7' ! iicr cent, of the people at a density of over COO to the 
square mile. Subsidiary Table II slious (be population by tlianas and areas in tbo same 
density groups as were shown in 1011. Prom the table it appears that the proportion 
of the jiopuhtion in tbo areas of lowc.st. density lias decreased from 33--1. to 30 per cent., 
some -J per cent, of tlic 1911 lowest-dcnsity areas liaviug moved now into the next 
higher class, owing to colonization. 

In areas of over GOO per square mile we liavo now IG'G per cent of all tbo people. 
This last result, however, is due more to minute calculation of densities, owing 
to partition of thickly poimlatcd tbanas in the Smana Valley, than to actual 
growth. Another contrast shown by the (able is that a little over half the people 
are still spread over about eight-ninths of tbo area of the province, w'hilo the other 
half is crowded into one-ninth of the area. 



DEXSITY AXD VARTATIOX IX XATITIlAL DIVISIOXS. 
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the Eastern Bengal Railway through the north of the district a dozen years ago is 
a contril)utory cause in this. The Chirang niauza of the Eastern Duars has thus 
increased its popnlation twelvefold in the decade. The , Santal Colony of the 
Lutheran ^Mission and the Ripu inauza have increases of 75 and b2 per cent. re.spec- 
tivcly. Except for the iatluenza epidemic, the district has not sulTercd greatly from 
disease or calamity. The Deputy Commissioner states that the decade has been 
fairly jjrosperou^. The increase in the natural population is 13 per cent. 

As shown by map No. T above the density is highest (iMankachar thana, 667) 
in the south-west, and in the Dhubri and Gelakganj thanas (390 and 392) adjoining 
Bengal. The Golakganj thana has lost 2'9 per cent, of its people and other thanas 
have gained heavily. The thickly populated iMankachar outpost is shown as a 
separate police station for the first time. Goalpara subdivision has gained more in 
proportion than the Dhubri (sadr) subdivision, and the two are now almost equal in 
density. '1 he greatest increase in the former is shown by Lakhipur thana, S7’7 per 
cent. There is still much waste land to be reclaimed and the next census should show 
a further large increase in the district, chieflj' in the tracts away from the Brah- 
maputra. 


27. Although Kamruji district had generally favourable climatic conditions, it 

had more than its fair share of disease : small-pox virulent 
in the early years of the decade, cholera in 193 7, J:ala-acar 
stimulated by infiuenza, as well as a comparatively high death rate from the influenza 
epidemic itself in 191b-19. It is not surpiising, therefore, that the natural growth 
has been less than that in Goalpara ; the percentage increase of natural population 
is only 5'7. The total increase was 9di,SS5 or l‘T2 per cent. This is somewhat 
greater than the inevease shown in the last census ; it is in accordance with Mr. 
MeSwinoy’s prophesy in the lull report. Of the total increase, just as in Goalpara, 
two-fifths is due to natural growth and three-fifths to immigiation. The density is 
still greatest in the centre and towards the south-east of the district : Nalbari thana 
has 551 persons to the square mile, llajo 359 and Palasbari 357. borne of the mauzas 
of Nalbari arc very thickly jiopulatcd, Upar Barbhag having 902, and Bausjani and 
Pakowa SJ2 and SIS respectively. 

If we rcclcon 5 acres as supporting not more than seven persons on the average 
under present conditions of cultivation, it is evident that there is considerable pressure 
on the soil in parts. There is still much room for expansion in the district, however, 
and further increase of population may be expected. Of the two subdivisions, 
Barpetn, with its large areas of waste and swamp, has only ITG persons to the square 
piilc against the 223 of Gauhati subdivision. Cultivators from Bengal are, however, 
flowing more rapidly into Barpota than into Gauhati subdivision; the density increase 
in the former is 32 and in the latter IS. Largo increases are shown by Chenga, 
Bagribari and Bhowanipur mauzas in Bavpetn. 

The extemion of the Eastern Bengal Railway in the north and west of the district 
has doubtless helped in the increase of both subdivisions. Tea gardens are not im- 
portant and the immigrants arc cbictly Muhammadans from Mymensingh and other 
Bengal districts. These settle 1 at first on the banks of the Brahmaputra but have 
now spread inland and opened up land which had been out of cultivation .since the 
subsidence due to the earthquake of 1S97. 


2S. lu Darrang there was some cboleia in 1912, 1916 and 3919, and influenza 

took its toll in 1918 an I 1919 but generally tlie climate 
Darrani;. ^ humicl and conducive to health. The 

recorded birth r.ates in the influenza years 918-19 were higher than the provincial 
averages but the district death-rates were the highest in the province for both years. 
Those liigh death rates arc most probably attributable to extra heavy mortality among 
]iew immigr.auts. KeJa-azar is said to have decreased, and the material condition 
of the people is described as satisfactory on the whole. The catural increase was 
lOT per cent., an improvement on the figures of last oensus. 'Jhe density is no 
longer highest in the west, excejit for the single thana of ]\Iaugaldai at the south- 
west corner of the district. Mangaldai subdivision, which had shown a decrease at 
the last two censuses, h.as now increased in density from 121 to 140, but Tezpur 
subdivision has a much larger increase from 101 to 157. Part of these increases is 
due, however, to the transfer of 500 square miles, almost uninhabited, to Balipara 
Eroutier Tract. The possibility of this large increase in the eastern part of the 
district was foreseen in the last census report when it was remarked that a stream of 
settlers might be directed there by the gradual filling up of large areas of waste land. 
Calculated on the surveyed area, the mean density ot the district is now 164, slightly 
exceeding that of Sibsagar. - ' 
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flic Eastern Bengal Railway throngli the north of the district a dozen years ago is 
a contributory cause in this. The Cliirang mauza of the Eastern Duars has thus 
incrcvased its population twelvefold in the decade. The Santal Colony of the 
Lutheran Mission and the Ripu mauza have increases of 75 and b2 per cent, respec- 
tively. Except for tlio influenza epidemic, the district has not. siifl'ercd greatly from 
disease or calamity. The Deputy Commiss'oiier states that the decade has been 
fairly jn’osjicrous. The increase in the natural population is 13 per cent. 

As shown by map i\o. 4 above Dio density is highest (llankachar thana, 567) 
in the south-west, and in the Dhuhri and Gelahganj thanas (390 and 392) adjoining 
Bengal. The CTolakganj thana has lost 2'9 per cent, of its iaeo 2 ile and other thanas 
have gained heavily. The thickly iiopnlated llankachar outj)ost is shown as a 
separate iiolice station for the first time. Goalpara subdivision has gained more in 
proportion than the Dhuhri (sadr) subdivision, and the two are now almost equal in 
density. '1 ho greatest increase in the former is shown by Lakhipur thana, S7‘7 per 
cent. There is still much waste land to he reclaimed and the next census should show 
a further large increase in the district, chiefly iu the tracts away from the Brah- 
maputra. 


27. .Although Kamrup district had generally favourable climatic conditions, it 
Karhrup iiiore than its fair share of disease ; small-pox virulent 

in the early years of the decade, cholera in 1917, la/a-asar 
stimulated by influenza, as well as a comparatively high death rate from the infi.ueuza 
epidemic itself in 191S-19. It is not surpiisiag, thei’oforc, that the natural growth 
has been less than that in Goalpar.i ; the percentage increase of natural population 
is only 5‘7. The total increase was 94,SS5 or l4’2 per cent. This is somewhat 
greater than the increase shown in the last census ; it is in accordance avitli Mr. 
MeSwiuey's jirophcsy in the I'Jll report. Of the total increase, just as in Goalpara. 
two-iifths is due to natural growth and three-fifths to iinmigiatiou. The density is 
still greatest iu the centre and towards the south-east of the district : jS'albari thana 
has 551 pci'sous to the square mile, Uajo 359 and Palashari 357. Some of the maiizas 
of IS'alhari are very thickly populated, Ujiar Barbhag having 902, and Bausjani and 
Pakowa S-i2 aud SIS respectively. 

If we reckon 5 acres as supporting not more than seven persons on the average 
under present conditions of cultivation, it is evident that there is considerable pressure 
on the soil in parts. There is still much rcom for expausiou iu the district, however, 
and further increase of population may be expected. Of the two sttbdi visions, 
Barpeta, with its large areas of waste and swamp, has only 146 jiei'sous to the square 
mile against the 223 of Gauliati subdivision. Cultivators from Bengal are, however, 
flowing more rapidly into Barpota than into Gauhati subdivision; the density increase 
in the former is 32 and iu the latter IS. Large increases are shown by Chenga, 
Bagrih.nri aud Bhowauipur mauzas in Barpeta. 

The cxicn-ion of the Eastern Bengal Railway in the north aud west of the district 
has doubtless helped in the increase of both subdivisims. Tea gardens are not im- 
portant and the immigraufs arc chiefly iruliaunuadaus from llymeasingh and other 
Bengal districts. These setrlel at first on the banks of the Brahmaputra hut have 
now spread inland and opened up land which had been out of cultivation .since the 
subsidence due to the earthquake of 1S97. 


Darrans. 


2S. In Darrang there was some choleia in 1912, 1916 and 1919, and influenza 

took its toll iu 191S an 1 1919 but geuerally the climate 
Tvas cool and humid and conducive to health. The 
recorded birth rates in the influenza yearsa91S-19 were higher than the provincial 
averages but the district death-rates were the highest in ihe province for btth real’s. 
Those high death rates arc most probably attrilnit.ible to extra heavy mortality among 
new immigrants. lu-Ia-csar is said to have deercased, aud the material condition 
of the peojde is described as satisfactory on the whole. The natural increase was 
lOT per cent., an improvement on the figures of last census. Ihe density is no 
longer highest in the west, excejit for the single thana of Mangaldiu a.t the south- 
west corner of the district. Mangablr.i subdivision, which had shown a decrease at 
the last two censuses, has now increased iu density from 124 to 140, but Tezpnr 
subdivision has a much larger increase from 101 to 157. Part of these increases is 
due, however, to the transfer of 500 square miles, almost uninhabited, to Balipara 
Erontier Tract. The possibility of this large increase in the eastern part of the 
district was foreseen in the last census report V. hen it was remarked that a sfre.am of 
settlera might ho directed there by the gradual nlliag up of large arcas of waste land. 
Calculated on the surveyed area, the mean density of the district is now 164, slightly 
exceeding that of Sibsagar. 
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Thcro \vns an oulbroalc of oholera in 1011, ninl some floods oocorred in 1012 
and 101*?. Oflicrwiso, excopi for iiiflncnza, Die docado has been one of some pros- 
pi'vitv. The In'eii priee.s prcvaiiini^ aff or the ivnv, however, gave lise to exf ensive 
.‘^liop-looting and to rioting on (oa gardens, with demands by the coolies for higher 
wages. Cnltivator.s wen* not .’iffocted, as they gained by tlio liigli price of rice. 

The total increase of papnlafion in the ten years is 1.31,70.1. Somewhat lc:s than 
one-ibird of this is du(' to immigration. The stream of Eastern Bengal settlers stops 
short before .Sibsagar and the immigrants here are almost all tea garden eoolies. The 
district has i!ie iarr.(''t population in tlie valley ; but it also covers tlie largest area, 
an 1 the mean den'^iiy is only 1(12. Of the three .subdivisions, Jorbat has the greatest 
deu^-iiy, 2Sr), followo l by .Sib-a'^ar with 2^1. Golatrbal , witii a largo area of the i^likir 
Hills and the NamlKir forest, supports only To pei'sous to the stpiarc mile. 

A bell tattmim: in Die cent re and norib-eavt is Die most thickly populated p.arb 
of the di'-tiict. tsibsagar su!uIivi..ion has tlie largest inert'ase, but the other two 
sub' livisiens liavo nis 1 increased heavily, .lorliat fbaua is easily the densest ihaua. 
having lisim in density fnun 3 111 t.a •I'll. Amguri, Tilahor, and Xazira tlnnas all 
hive over 3.1 > pers 'Us to Dir sejuare mile. The Hajuli and Dio hill p wtiniis of 
(dobmhr.t llnua are still s]) ir'eiy jie ipled. iManr.as Khangia, Kotohaear Cliarigaou 
iXnr.ira and (bsllinli Barar suppoD. the densest pojmlalion, all having 7.10 persons or 
nnro to Dll' sijurre mile. Tiie man/, is havin'.^ Die largest, increases in popnlation arc 
Hakaehari. Thaura, Rhalaiglmuora, ICardaignri and ])nar Dikharn. 

In .Torhai subdivision there is little room left for exjnnsien', but there is still 
amjdo land in the north and (awl of Sihsagar, and round the hills of Golaghat. Tlicre 
Ikw hern a go )d (1 :al of ele.iranoc* (if waste land, owing to pro'^snre in ihe crowded 
j'.aits and to settlement of o.i'-coolies. If t('a continues to flonridi and if, as seems 
jirohahlo, the stream of cultivating immigrants from Eastern Bengal continues its 
eastward trend, the jiopulalion of .Sihsagar may appoach a million by tlie next census. 

31. The population of Lakhimpnr is now more than five times what it was in 

liS72. in the last ten ycar.s Dio actual )io)mlatiou has 
n 1 mpur. grown hv ItO’l per cent, and the natural by 20‘3 })ev cent. 

This, like Sihsagar, shows a contra.st with last census. Immigrants have now been 
absorbed, in jilaco of the excess of emigrants shown in lUll. 

The natural growth does not represent all .Issamesc jieoplc ; in highly developed 
and old tea di'itrict.s such as Lakhimjiur and Sihsagar it includes tho descendants of 
many .settled e.r-coolie.':, a.s well as children horn in gardens. These, if horn in tho 
district, the census does not distinguish from tho iiuligcaous population. Language 
might he used as a test, hut even so, a good many of tin; children of Behar, Central 
Provinces, or .Madras settlors may he returned as speaking Assamese. This matter 
•will ho discussed in Chapter IX. 

'J’lm (Icnsiiy of Dihrugarh subdivision is ISO, and that of Xorth Lakhimpnr only 
101. file foniwr contains llu> great majority of the tea gardens of the district, and 
most of the coal mines and oil wells working in the province. North Lakhimpnr is 
more lo.v-lying aii'i le.ss suitihie for tea. 

Hihnigarli Diana has .a density of 331. A fow'manzas rise to over ..lOO, and 
.Tamira lias ij i7 ivrsons ji’er srjnare mile, hut gencr.a'.ly the population is not crowded. 
On the e.'i'.t lies t!i(( Jjakiiinijnir Frontier 'J'ract, under direct control of the Deputy 
Co'nini'"-ioaer. 'I'his was extended in H)]-t by S3 sijuaro miles, containing 13 Nnga 
villaec'^ I’hcre luw been another extension of 2U(j square miles, with some Ai or 
villages, in tlie north. Tlieso changes have added about 1,700 to Ihe popnlatii.n, 
On the other hand, tho dislriot has lost territory and iiopnlatoin by the separation 
of Sa liva I'rontier Tract in H)lt ; previous figures have hem adjusted for this in Die 
])fincipal (uhUn, hut Die migration figures for 1911 could not ho adjusted in snbh- 
dinry 'J'ahle IV as imniigr.uits and emigrants arc not tabulated for units smaller tliaii 
districts. The Sadi.’a migrations, however, arc not large enough to inierfcrc will) 

• gcner.il couclusums about Lakhimpnr. 

Tho actual incrcaso in the district has been 130,891, of which 1,700 is duo to new 
areas, an 1 a little less than half to natural growth. The rest is accounted for by 
incri'ased immigration, chiefly to tho tea gardens. Itlaur.as Jaipur Pliakial, Tipling 
J’liakial, Sissi and Naohaicha h.avc very largo increases. Dihrugarh inauza has 
decrease I by (;,.100, or 32'0 per cent, of its 1011 populutiou ; a few other mauzas also 
sliow small decreases. 
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Those uveas, with a ncwly-stavietl saw-mUl,. nccouiii fov 17,G10 people. Immi- 
giAliou in Ihc shape of (ho jnilitical cooHo corps and a number of Nepali and other 
sclllcrs ^ives another *1,000. The actual increase in (lie ton years is 22,535; 
hut only SS5, about oac-twoniy-rifth of this, can he ascribed to natural growth. Of 
the vest, loss than onc-lifth is due to immigration, and nearly four-fifths to census of 
now areas. 

Puhlio health was grod, exoopt for inllncnza. There is plenty of land for settlers 
hut it is all covered in virgin fon-st or rough j’lniilc. 'I'liero is no defined outer 
h'.ur.dary to the district. Comoi^nontlv , (he i)ireo-(or of Surveys has not been able to 
sup’ply ilic true area of the district, h\it only that of (he part transferred from 
Lalcliimpur, 359 square miles. The rolilieal Oilieer estimates his area at 3,000 
square miles for Sadiya subdivision and 3,2'.K) for I’asiehat. According to this the 
density of I’asighat is a liltle greater than that of .Sadiya, tiie average for tlie 
di'-triet being only 9 per stjuave mile. Tiie only inanz-a, Sadiya, li.as a density 
of 33. Coasidorahle exjinusion of (lie pajuilathn, l)olh ])y groath and by new 
immirtmnt graziers and euhiv.'ilors, may he expected before the next census. 


G3. This district was coaslilute.l in V.)l-1, 22 square miles being tran*iferred from 

l>akhiin]ntr and .500 from Darraiig. Tlio ji:risdioti(rn of 
the Political OSTiccr extends ovtu* the plains and certain 
parts of the hills to the north inhabited by Bhutias, Akas, Dallas, Apa Tanangs and 
hliris. 1(U'. the Cdt'Us was taken only ialhcjdiins ))arl, 13 villages. Tlie calculated 


p •puk’tion of 15)11 was 803 and this has increased to 3,815), chieliy liy the establish- 
ment of a lea g.\rd(M\ and of so ne now Datla villages. The area is piactically all 
forest, hut more expansion may he looked ft.rhy ticw settlcmeiil of hillmen and possiitlo 
extension of tea. The density, cnlenl.Ued on the Iratisfcnvd area only, is the lowest 


in the province, 7 per square mile. 

As in the case of Sadiya, there is no fixed outer or novlhcrn boundary, except 
f'.'r a small prntioa where ihoro is direct contact with Bhi|tan and with the Tibetan 


provittcc cT Towatig. 

34. The creation of some now thnnas and subdivision of old ones enables us to 


„ , follow deusitv in the Surma Valley more minntelv than 

S u rrnji \ Atloy*“Ccn<'rAt« • ^ i i 

in liul. j*or inptanco, Jvann;panj ihanamlOn incliulcd 
Badarpur, Patharkandi and Kataltari outposts, witli an avt'rage d<‘nsif.y of 'J3f. This 
is now resolved into four police stations for which areas and popuhvion have been 
tabulated .separately, showing densities of 9Jl, -.IfiO, 20(> and 23S. Prom map No. 0 
it will he seen (hat population is crowded most in a belt running cast and west in the 
middle of the valley and then bending to the south-west corner. 



Practically this is the line of the Surma river .and its confluent the Barak or 
Ivusiara. The reasons for this density are that these rivers are the oldest main lines 
of communication with Bengal on the west, and that the countvyis somewhat hichcr 
near the river hanks, producing more regular crops than the distant parts. lu 
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36. As noted above, the density in Sylbet follows the course of the central rivers. 

It is greatest in thanas Karimganj (Oil), Golabganj (751), 
. B is wa oath (863) and Habiganj (786), the mean for the 
district being 172 against 159 to the square mile in 1911. The normal cultivated 
area is estimated by the Director of Land Becords and Agriculture at some 2‘1 
million acres, or an average of nearlj'^ one acre per person. This should be more 
than enough for support of the population, but much of the district is low-lying 
and floods take heavy and frequent toll of the crops. The density is lowest in the 
south of Karimganj subdivision, where there are large areas of hill and forest ; in 
the Jaintia parganas of North Sylhet ; and in the Dharampassa and Tahirpur thanas, 
north-west of Sunamganj. In the last two regions the land is very low, developing 
into inland seas in the rains. 

The Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

“ In consequence of damage caused by flood, earthquake and cyclone and prevalence of epidemics, 
e.g., small-pox, cholera, influenza and kata-a:ar, the condition of the people was far from prosperous 
during the decade. The escessively high prices of all commodities of. d.aily use hvve greatly worked 
upon the condition of the people. Successive failures of crops due to flood have driven the peasants to 
boirowing. About 80 per cent, of the whole population are in debt and about 90 per cent, are badly 

c'.otbed The introduction and sale of standard dhnltrs, saries and shirtings at prices fixed by 

Government was greatly appreciated by the people and relieved the situation to a considerable 
extent/’ 

Notvlthstaufling these checks, the population has inoreasei by 68,006 ov 2' 7 per 
cent, of the 1911 total ; this is exactlj’- the same percentage increase as that of Bengal. 
Of the total, natural growth accounts for nearly seven-eighths, being at the rate of 
2'5 per cent. Low as it is, this is more than double the rate of increase of the 
all-Iudia population. The gain by excess of immigration is only 9,191 ; the tea garden 
population had beea iucreasiug fairly steadily up to 1920, when the slump came, 
otherwise there had been a large deficit on migration. The increase is distributed 
irregularly among the thanas, as will he seen from a glance at map No. 7. It is 
fairly uniform in Sunamganj subdivision, while iu the other subdivisions, both in- 
creases and decreases occur, In North Sylhet with a general increase of 15,000, or 
2;9 per cent,, the Jaintia parganas show a decrease. It is not difficult to understand 
the decrease, mainly in the Gowainghat and Jaintiapur t.’iaiias : this area has suffered 
from a succession of flcols extraordinary even for Sylhet, in the last few years of the 
decade ; in the opinion of the Sub-Deputy Collector of the Gowainghat tahsil, worse 
than has been known before. The vitality of the people mast have been lowered and 
mortality at the extremes of life raised. It is probable also that the number of 
marriages fell off iu this flood area especially. 

In Karimganj subdivision, Badarpur and Karimganj police stations show 
decreases, but I do not think tiiese are real. In 1911 these two vith Patharkandi and 
Batabari were combined iu a much greater Karimganj tbana, and if the four be 
considered together, it is found that there has been an increase of 3 per cent. The 
adjustments of 1911 figures were made on data supplied by the local authorities and 
the differouce is probably due to an error in these data. The increase iu Karimganj 
subdivision as a whole is 16,106, or 3'5 j)er cent. For similar reasons the apparent 
large increase (56'6 per cent.) in the Srimaugal thana, and decrease (22*6) inBajnagar, 
with the small decrease of O'l iu Maulvi Bazar thana, are open to doubt. 
Maulvi Bazar thana has been divided into four parts since 1911 ; taken as a whole 
these have an increase of 3'1 per cent., so that an error iu the 1911 data is probable. 
The increase for South Sylhet subdivision is 10,020, or 2'5 per cent. 

Habigauj thana has decreased by 6'1 per cent., and smaller losses are shown by 
JIuchikaudi, Madhabpur and Lakhai. The.se cannot be explained by any error in 
calculation, as although there are slight increases in Baniachong, Ajmiriganj and 
Nabigauj thanas, the whole Habicranj subdivision shows a decrease of 4,781 or O S per 
cent. The local Officers and non-officials explain this as being due to bad epidemics 
of disease, chiefly influenza, small-pox and kala-azar. It is, however, doubtful if 
Habiganj suffered more than other parts. 

I thiak that emigra;tioa is a probable factor, Bengal statistics show that the 
number of Sylhet people censused in Tripura State is now nearly 34,000— an increase 
of 8,400 over the lull number. We have no record of migration by subdivisions, 
but as the deficit thanas are close to the Tripiua border and there is communication by 
rail' aud otherwise, it is fair to conjecture that a considerable number of the emigrants 
have gone over from Habiganj. All the decrease is among Hindus ; the Muhammadans 
of the subdivision have increased by over 2,000. Probably some of the emigrants 
are tea garden coolies. Some 4,500 Hindu Tiparas have also left Sylhet owing to t 
prohibition oijhxming in the southern hills. 
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population to tlio Syntengs liaving been more seriously affected by influenza and 
other epidemics. A good many Kbasis vent to the var as labourers, motor drivers 
and clerks, and the resultant flow of ready money was helpful. The density is low 
in both, subdivisions and there is no pressure on the soil. 

There has been damage to crops by excessive rainfall and wind at times, but 
the public health has not been affected thereby. "Wages and prices of agricultural 
produce have risen with consequent benefit to the people, and on the whole the 
period appears to have been one of some prosperity. The rebound afler the fall in 
the birth rate following the influenza years should result in a steady increase in 
future. 


40; The 


hiaga 


Nasa Hills. 


in IVIokokchung 


Hills increase is 9,910, Kohima subdivision gaining 2,!19d and 
jMokokchuna: 7,016. About 7,800 trans-Dikhu Ivon yaks 
and others were included for the first time and censused 
.subdivision. Reference to subsiliary Table I shows a gain of 
some 9,e00 on the balance of migration, so that the old population has really 
decreased by 7,300 or nearly 5 per cent. 

Here again, the influenza, epidemic fell very severely on certain parts of the 
country ; foi^ instance, it attacked Kohima just when 2,000 c lolies were concentrated 
there for service in the Huki expedition. Kohima village itself scattered into the 
jungle for a month, leaving corpses unburied in the houses or rotting in the fields, 
and many other villages were no less badly affected. Probably a certain number 
of iieople have gone across into nnadministered teriitory, and are thus unaccounted 
for in the census, but it is clear that the health of the district has been more severely 
affected than that of other hill areas, excepting Jon ai : Of the 7,000 immigrants 
censused, some are Nepalese settlers and some are Kukis and Kacharis from the 
North Cachar Hills, 

density of the 
52. It varies 
between the 


Angamis, who 
cultivation, and 


The mean 
district is only 
primarily as 
country of the 
practise terrace 

that of the other tribes, who 
live by jhnmhtg. The jingamis 
can cultivate the same land 
every year, and in consequence 
their villages are much larger 
and clo.'^er together ; others can 
jhum the same land only for 
two or three years and must 
then migrate or find othcr'means 
of subsistence. The Heputy 
Coramissioner reports that there 
is even now considerable 
pressure on the soil in the Sema 
country, where scarcity is 
becoming more acutely felt every 
yea,r. The Sernas are already 
the most dense on the ground, 
and their land has been jh timed 

vei’y severely. 

41. The Lushai Hills have gained 7,202, or 7’9 per cent, in the decade. The 

natural iucrcase is only 2'7 per cent., this low figure 

being due probably to influenza liaving attacked the 
district twice : once in the general epidemic of 191S-19, and again at the end of 
1920 and beginning of 1921 in the eastern part of the district. In the latter attack 
about 15 per cent, of the people living in the affected area were carried off. In 

1911-12 the bamboos in the hills seeded and in conseqiterce rate a])peared and clevourol 

almost the whole of the rice crop. The scarcity was relieved by Government relief 
and loans ; it is stated that the people still have, much ban money to pay off and 
therefore have not made much progress towards prosperity. 

A whole village and many families from other villages of Aijal subdivision 
have emigrated to Tripura, apparently to avoid impressed labour. Some people of 
Lnugleh subdivision have gone over to the Chittagong Hill Tracts tind -to Tripura 
for the same reason. At the same time, about 4,00S people have come over from 
the Chin Hills and settled in the Lushai Hills to avoid oppression from their chie 



Lushai Hills. 
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due also to continued local scarcity caused by floods. Tu the absence of .another iridc' 
spread epidemic, the population of Sylhet should grow considerably after the first 
two or three years of the next decade, though not so quicldy as that of other districts. 
IVith recurrent floods and insect pests destroying crops and with the highest 
density in the piDVincc, the prosperity of the Sylhet people is likely to vary 
inversely with their increase, unless they adopt more intensive methods of cultivation 
or for the slack months some subsidiary occupation more remunerative than attending 
conversational gatherings. If the chorka be found wanting — and not a few have 
been thrown into corners to remain covered with dust — the hope may bo hazarded 
that a solution will bo found in a wider use of the handlooin. 


No direct influence of religion or race on population variations can bo traced, 
l^rubammndans predominate in Sylhet, and. for reasons given by j\Ir. IMcSwincy in 
1911 we should expect a higher rate of increase among them : yet Sylhet has less 
proportionate natural increase than its neighbour Cachar, where Hindus arc in the 
majority. Goalpam, with a majority of Bengalis, lias a rate of increase between 
those of Kamrup and Sibsagar, both Assamese districts. 

inquiries have been made as to the prevalence of infanticide, abortion and birth 
control. Infanticide is hardly known, e.\cept for two or three instances which have 
been brought to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills. In these 
cases and in the more frequent cases of abortion whicli arc believed to occur, the 
object is always to get rid of the offspring of unautliorisod intrigues, usually between 
per.sons of the same exogamous group and therefore reg.irdcd as incestuous. In 
several other districts abortion is believed to be jiractiscd to some extent, but specific 
instances arc not known. "Western methods of birth control are now known to a 
good many of the educated class and are usc<l to some c.xtent by non-orthodox 
Hindus, There are said to bo some village women cunning in the knowh-dge and 
adminstmtion of special salts, unripe fruit juices and caustic root-saps which cause 
miscarriage or abortion. 

In time some of the above practices may perhaps afl'cctthc increase of the middle 
cla.cses, hut the gcncial population is nnalfectod. 

44. In the census reports of IflOl and 1011 calculations were made in the 
ThoAGsamoco. Chapters on movement of iiopulatinn as to the variation of 

the Assamese people, by tabulating certain prominent 
castes for the five upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. I have thought it 
better to de.al with this in Chapter XI (Cn.stc, tribe, etc.). It is cno ’gli to note hero 
that tbc number of people who can be distinctively called As.samesc has increased. 


46. Tbc actual numbers of louses in di.slricts and lessor divisions arc given 
u Imperial Table I and Brovincial Table I. The defiuitiou 

of a house m as practically tlie same ns Hint ol the three 
previous censuses, f.e., it was generally (he Imildings, one or many, inliahitid by one 
commensal family. It was not the Jiomestead or enclosure. Uhcro were a few 
exceptions such as bungalows and public buildings (jails, police linos, etc.), where 
each ward, barrack or building was taken ns a house ; and coolie lines, in which each 


doorway was counted as a house. The definition is well suited to the province and was 
understood everywhere. Only one or two .sm.ill difiiculties arose; eg., in D.arrang 
cases of agricultural servants living in a scpaiatc house hut receiving nneenkrd food 
from the common .store, and in Lakhimpur, Alor and ]\liri houses often containing two 
or three familicsibut having only one doorway. Before 1S91 the definition was difibreut ; 
hence in subsidiary Table IV, figures for only the last four censuses have been given. 
This table shows that the number of persons per house (taken to the nearest whole 
number; is the same ns in 1911, for almost every district. In Goalpara and the 
Suma Valley, however, there is an increase of one person per house. 


In the former the difi'crcnce is only slight, if the calculation he taken to fractions ; 
it is probably duo to numbers of the new immigrants not yet having divided up into 
separate Jilunias or built permanent houses. In the Surma A^alley, the dilTorenee is duo 
to a remarkable decrease of 31,000 houses in Sylhet, where from the total gain in 
population we should have expected about' 13,000 more liouscs. In the province as 
a whole and in all districts except Sylhet there has been an increase in bouses pro- 
portional more or Jess to the actual iucicasc in poiJulation. The second part of 
subsidiary Tabic AHI shows that in Sylhet there arc now only 95 houses to the square 
mile agaimst t!ic 102 of the last oensus. 'Jhe decrease appears in four of tlie five 
subdivisions of (ho district and docs uot appear to be duo to any different interpreta- 
tion of the definition of a house from that taken elsewhere. Probably it reflects to 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Density, :Da(cr-sttj)/>ly and crops. 
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• TJie aprirullural ntsll'tlci of CjcIii? iDcludi* tliosc of Korth Cacinr anl those of Ivliasl and Jaintia Hills arc fur Bfllisb TUla^cs 
only. 
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SUnSIDlAKY TA13LK III. 
T'ariitfion in rclafion to (tcnsihj since 1S72. 



• t'p (■*' il.f 1^0 rrcctlrr Tratti ntre JccloJM (n Lakhlnpcr »ni Dimnp illstrkt’, 
t J'irvTvi tit tisIIaVlf, 
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. SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Covijparison with Vital Statistics, ' 


District and natural divisions. 

In 1011-1920 total 
number of 

Numbor per cent of 
population of 

1911 of 

Excess (+1 
or dofioieucj 
(-) of 
births over 
deaths. 

Increase (+) decrease (— ) 
of population of 1921 
Compared with 1901. 

Birth. 


D 

Deaths. 

Natnral 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ASSAM 

1 , 952,760 

*. 892,415 
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3*-4 
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“f" 821,^182 

BEiJIJIAPrTBi Yailet ... 

1 , 028,697 

1 , 010,296 

333 

327 

+ 

18,401 

+ 303.167 

+ 723.139 

Gcalpara 

240, P61 

222,872 

401 

37-1 

+ 18,089 

+ 

64,847 

-i- 161,838 

Eamrup 

208,729 

189,479 

31-3 

28-4 

+ 19,250 

+ 

37,671 

+ 94,885 

Darning 

133,430 

151,195 

35‘4 

40-2 

— 

17,759 

+ 

28,210 


Ivoergong 

90,258 


31-9 

307 

+ 

3,050 

+ 

26,670 

+ 96,266 

Sibsagar 

213,310 

203,052 

30-9 

29-5 

+ 

9,658 

+ 

90,542 

-f 131,795 

Xabhimpur ... ... 

130,003 

150,490 

30-1 

33-3 

— 

14,493 

+ 

57,227 

+ 136,891 

SnUMA Vallet 

924,063 

882,119 

3*-4 

29-9 

+ 

41,944 

+ 

111,987 

+ 98,323 

Caebar plains 

149,235 

138,900 

31-7 

29-5 


10,329 

+ 

68,172 

+ 30,317 

Sylbet 

774,828 

743,213 

31-3 

SO'O 

“f 

31,615 

+ 

58,815 

+ 68,006 


Kote.— The Btatoment is cxclusiro o£ the figures of the hill districts and Proatier Tracts os birth and death statistios are 
not recorded in them as a whole. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VL 
Variation It/ tJianas classijied according to density. 


Katnral diyision. 
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CUAPTER 11. 

THE VOPULAT ION OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

47. Thctjwnsof Assam would har.lly he rocojniscd as such by dwellers in 

Iho groat cities of other parts of India or of Europe or 
ru'rnrcon^-^irs.'”""” .\tucrica Fcarof earthquakes restricts buildings generally 

to one storey only, and economy and heavy rainfall induce 
a wide use of corrugated iron for roofs and sometimes for walls and fences also. 

Paved streets with rows of high buildings, electric trams, statues of great men, 
are not to ho seen. 'J ho picture palace has hardly appeared and motor bandits are as 
yet unknown. Even in the loan years of the last decade, however, several towns 
have made progress in providing amenities of life for their inhabitants ilfore tiltcrcd 
and piped water supplies have been installed and electric lighting sy.stcms have been 
constructed or arc under construction here and there. 

Vital statistics ])oint to healthine.ss of the tiwns, with their better water-supply 
and facility for medical attendance, against rural nrc.as. In every year of the decade, 
the urban death-rate was eonsidcrahly loner tlian the provincial rate: this was especial- 
ly noticeable in the in tluonr.a years I'.llS and IDIO when the urban area death-rates 
were If ss than the provincial avemges by l.'l and 12‘S per thousand respectively. In 
1010, the town crude birth-rate aclu.-illy exceeded tlic provincial birth-rate, in spite 
of the deficit of females in towns. Ihese facts indicate the existence of better condi- 
tions, Hither tluin the difTcrent age and sex constitution, ns the oausc of superiority of 
town over rural health. Small as they arc and often rural in n])pcarance, there arc 29 
places in the jirnvincc which have either some form of Municipal government or some 
other chamctcristics entitling thorn to be treated as towns. A town was defined for 
the census as including : — 

(1) Every ^funicipality. 

(2) All civil lines not within municipal limits. 

(;}) Every c.antonmcnt. 

( J) Ever.* other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not loss than 
o,000 per.'ons, which the provincial Superintendent may decide to treat 
as a town for census purposes. 

Under (1) arc included IG !Munici])alitics, and 9 Tin ions under the old Bengal 
ilunicipal law of 1S71. Of the other four, Iinphal is the c.apital of Manipur, and has 
a small cantonment attached ; Kohima and Sadiya are distiict headquarters and trade 
centres ; and Lumding is a railway centre, 'fhe last three the Local Government 
ordered to be treated as towns, although they have been found to have less than 
5,000 inhabitants. There are only four small cantonments : these have been treated 
as parts of the towns they adjoin. 

St ati.'^tics of population f )r towns by .sex, with variations for six censuses, are 
given in Imperial Table lY, and their population by religion in Imperial Table V. 
Urban and rural populations .arc compared in Imperial Tables I and III. 

The three subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter show the proportion of the 
people living in towns and villages of different sizes ; groups of towns classified accord- 
ing to size, with percentage variations at previous censuses; and numbers per fhoucand 
of the adherents of the chief religious living in towns. A village was defined in 
ditlerent ways according to locality and circumstances, as noted in paragraph 50 below. 
Very careful precautions were taken to ensure that every part of the country was taken 
in including every possible encampment or spot where travellers might be found, as 
well as ordinary residential towns .and villages. The travelling population (11,183) has 
been sliown scpai'ctclv in Imperial Table III, and as there were no disturbing factors 
such as serious epidemics or largo fairs on the census date, the distribution of the 
population in the towns and villages may bo t.aken as normal. 

Towns wore enumerated gcncr.ally by municipal wards and streets, A village, if 
small, was made one census block ; if large, two or more blocks. The rule was that 
abloek should not fall partly in one and partly in another village. The staff employed 
in towns was naturally more educated than that of rur.al areas. 
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60. The jhrst of all the operations of the census was to prepare or revise the 

general register of villages in every district. In the dis- 
tricts where there had been a cadastral survey, that is in 
Cachar and the five upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley, it was found conve- 
nient to take the cadastral village as the census unit; this ensured that no. village was 
omitted from the register, though it had the defect that the census village did not 
always correspond with the residential village. 

Elsewhere in the plains, the definition was — 

" A gaon or gram together with its adjacent tolas, paras, etc., provided that none o£ these 
dependent collections of houses are so large or so distant from the central village as to form in them- 
selves -true -villages -with distinct -individual names." 

In the hiUs and frontier tracts, it was taken generally as a collection of houses 
.bearing a separate name ; tbis .corresponded generally .with the revenue or tax-paying 
village. In the Mikir Hills of .No wgong the jurisdiction of a was counted 

as a village. 

The number of villages has increased by n.early -3,000 -to 32,276. Many of the 
new villages are those of the Eastern Bengal immigrants in the Assam Valley ; others 
are groups of temporary cultivation or pam houses of local people. The average 
village population is 2i0, against 233 in 1911. The Cachar plains and'North Cachar 
Hills have the highest and lowest, averages, 415 and 81 per village respectively. More 
dhan half .the ipopulatiou dive in villages with less than j500 inhabitants ; in the -.Garo 
Hills, 99 per cent, of the villageaiare of this size. The increase in number of villages 
is most marked in G.oalpara, Earrang and N.owgong, where there are large .numhers of 
new immigrants. Kamrup show's , an increase of two villages only, hut 1 suspect that 
soifie uninhabited A'illages were included in 1911. Curiously, Sylhet, which has a large 
tdecrease. in the number :of houses, has -an increase ,of over 1,200 villages. I can only 
account for this as being due to the personal equation of the local officers in calling 
cmorekamlets villages than were so called in 1911. 

The people of the several />aras and ma'hallas w'hich make up the great and com- 
posite village of Banichong proper, in Sylhet {Ustrict. number now 32,957, against 
31,226 in It'll. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Nnmlcr per viille of the total poimlation and of each main religion vjIo live in towns. 


District and notunl division. 
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• No tirbaa population. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 

Towns classified hy pojndaiion. 


Class of Town. 
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IManyjmmigraiits especially tea-garden coolies, do not know the names of their 
home districts or ]irovinccs. Every endeavour was made, however, to obtain accurate 
statistics of birthplace by the emnnorators’ question and by reference to garden regist- 
ers, maps, postal guides, etc., by the higher census ofTicials in the districts and in the 
compilation ofliccs. In the result we have only ‘152 iuimigrants returned as born in 
“ Assam unspecified ” and GS9 in “ India unspociliod There is no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the stntiitics in the main, as regards Assam districts and names of 
other provinces ; ns to actual districts of other provinces, a good many mistakes and 
omissions have probably occurred. 

63. As shown in Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I, there were in 1921 in Assam 
Mtpr.ition-E:onorai. 1,290,1.57 immigrants, while 75,S9G persons born in the 

pi'ovincc were enumerated elsewhere. On the total popu- 
lation of 7,990,21G this gives a iierccnt igc of foreign-born in Assam of IG'l. Tho 
corresponding percentages for 1911 and 1901 \' ere i2 o and 1.3. On tho other hand, 
the proportion of emigrants to the total Assam-born is only I'l, against 1-3 in 1911. 
The statistics reflect clearly tho attractions of tho province by the tea industry and 
waste land available for colonization, as avcll ns the home-staying propensity of the 
natives of Assam. 


TIic statement in tho margin shows tho 



1021. 

1911. 

1. BORN IN ASSAM 

839 

S75 

(a) In district of onumorallon 

S23 

857 

(!) In contlRuoua dlotrlota ... 

13 

15 

(r) In other districts 

3 

3 

2. BORN IN OTHER PROVINCES 

152 

118 

(a) In contliTUous parts 

lO 

9 

a) In other parts 

142 

109 

3. BORN OUTSIOE INDIA 

9 

7 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 


constitution per millc of the population 
according to birthplace, at tho last two 
censuses. The small amount of migration 
within the province, commented on and 
c.vplained in tho last census report, is 
brought out again by these figures; in 
fact, not only the proportional, but the 
absolute number also of migrants between 
districts within the province is less than 
it was in 1913. Tho great increase in those 
born in other parts of India represents 
mainly colonists from Eastern Bengal and 
new tea-garden labourers. Those born 
outside India are chiefly men of Nepal — 
graziers and dairymen, cultivators, and 
sepoys of the Assam Kifles. 


64:. Subsidiary Table I shows immigrants to the natural divisions and to each 

district of tho province, classified according to distance of 
co^u'bI^.’us birthplace. The contiguous districts of other provinces 

arc represented chiefly in Sylhet and Goalpara. 

There arc 3G,000 immigrants to Sylhet from Tippera and Mymonsingh; these 
appear to be largely casual visitors from across tho border, although a certain number 
have acquired land and settled in tho west of the district especially in tho Sunamganj 
subdivision, where they are rcportctbto be more industrious than the local cultivators, 
Eor Goalpara, the adjoining Bengal districts are Kangpur, Jalpaiguri and Gooch Behar 
State ; some of tho 26,000 immigrants from these districts are casual and temporary 
visitors, but many of thorn aro pennanent settlors, as Goalpfu’a is tho nearest Assam 
Valley district with land available for cultivation. In tho Hills division, the Garo 
Hills adjoins Mymonsingh and shares in its plains mauzas a small part of the influx 
fiom that district. The Lushai Hills and Manipur have gained about 4,000 and 1,000 
icspcctively, from tho Chiu Hills id Burma. These Chins are said to have come over 
to escape oppression from the chiefs in their own country. They are industrious 
cultivators and likely to be beneficial to the sparsely populated Lungleh Sub- 
division. 

Column 11 of Subdiary Table I shows the large number of 265,000 immigrants 
from contiguous parts of other provinces. It must be noted that most of these are 
regular settlors from Mymensingh and not casual immigrants merely crossing the 
border. Their goal is generally an Assam district some distance away from Mymen- 
' singh, and not one of its adjoining districts, ■ 

56, The vast majority of immigrants come from non-contiguous places. Them' 

is an indeterminate number of periodic visitors, mostly 
^'^m^’jiEfation-non-contiguous general labourers and ear Hi -workers from Bihar and the 

United Provinces, and traders from various parts. JiJost 
of the permanent apd semi-permanent irnmigrants fall into three great classes, of 
Avhich I treat in the succeeding paragraphs. These are (1) those connected with tea ; _ 
(2) Eastern Bengal cultivators ; (3) those from beyond India — nearly all Nepalis. 
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67. Attempts Lave Leon made in the last two census reports to estimate the 
_ , , , , number oC the foreign-born orisinally brought to the 

province for the tea gardens and the number or tlieir 
descendants ; or, in fact, the number of people in the province wlio would not liave 
been hero but for tea. The difficulties of this were pointed out by Mr. MeSwiney in 
paragraph 3S of the 1911 report. The problem, with our present data, becomes 
increasingly complex and liable to error at each succeeding census. If any 
approach to accuracy is desired at future censuses, it will perhaps be necessary to insert 
an extra question in' the schedule, enquiring if a person’s parents or forefathers were 
originally on a tea garden. 


The time-expired coolies who settle in Assam and open up new land are undoubt- 
edly an asset. In the four upper districts of the Bralimaputra Valley, where they 
ai'o found in large numbers, they are reported to be mncli more industrious than the 
local Assamese cultivators, and tiiey certainly increase the available food supply. 


The annual Immigrant Labour returns of Government give the total number of 
new coolies import ed to tea gardens in the ten 3 ’’cars as 769,000, or nearly 77,000 a 
year. Me can calculate the number lost bv death, but there is also a olumn of the 
returns showing numbers lost bj* transfer, discharge and desertion, both among new 
and old coolies. These do not all leave the iwovince, though some gi b-ick to their 
homes — where, it appears, the^’ arc not always well received. Some from Oachar and 
Sylliet have gone across the border into Tripura State, where several new tea gardens 
have been opened. Many drift into other districts and enter new gardens or work as 
ordiuarj’ labourers, and mam' settle on the land as permanent colonists. It is these 
people whose numbers it is bard to calculate, as. well as those brought to Assam 
indirectly by the tea industry’. The best method of estimating their numbers seems 
to be from the extent of laud known to be held by them. The annual labour returns 
for 1920-21 give a total of about 292 thousand acres of Government and other tempo- 
rarily-settled land held by <?.r-coolies ; some is also' held in the permanently-settled 
tracts, but its extent is unknown. If we take 300,000 acres as the total, and reckon 5 
acres as supporting six persons, we reach 360,000 .as the number of settled cultivating 
e.r-coolies and their descendants. To these must be added a number for those indirectly 
connected with the industry ; in li'-ll Mr. McSwincy estimated these at about half a 
million. I think this estimate is too liigli : it must be remembered ( h.at mauy of the 
carters, boatmen, earthworkers, house-builders, traders and otJiers connected with tea 
gardens are men of the provinco and therefore to be excluded from the calculation. 
Others, such as Jlarwari traders, were censused on the tea gardens, and so do not come 
into tlie outsiders’ list. Taking a lower estimate of 130 or 14;0 thousand for the indirect 
class and adding to the settled cultivators, we have a total of half a million living outside 
the gardens, but whose presence is due to tea immigration, Por the immigrants and 
their descendants actually on tea gardens, I find a total of about 810,000, irhicli is 
obtained from P.ovincial Tabic X (tea-garden population by caste) after subtracting 
all those of indigenous castes belonging to Assam, as far as tlie\' cm be determined. 
In the result I estimate tliat the total number of foreigners now iu the province on 
account of the tea industry is about a million and a third, that is to say, one-sixth 
of the whole population of Assam. This is only a rough estimate ; and it is more 
likely to he under than over-estimated. I have attempted to check the number by 
figures of languages spoken in the districts of origin of tea coolies hut the. result is* 
worthless, on account of the inaccurac^v of language returns for the foreign population 
b.v Assamese enumerators anl also on account of the large number of Hindi-speaking 
men who come to Assam independently of tea garden business, and who cannot be 
separated in the language tables from tea garden Hindi-speakers. 


58. The influx of immigrants from Eas'ern Bengal has formed the subject of 

questions and unfavourable comment in the Legislative 
Eastern Gouncil bj' members representing certain jAscam Yallej' 
“ • ' constituencies. In Uhaptsr I, I hare remarked on this 

wave of immigration and its bearing on the g.owth of the poimlation. I propose now 
to examine it in more detail. 


In that classic of Assam, the Census Report of 1S91, Mr. (now Sir Edward) 
Gait wrote — 


It might have been thought that the amount of cultivable !an I, the fertility of the soil, and the 
low rents pre\ ailing would have induced some poition at least of the overcrowded lulti valors of Beng.al 
to find their way to Assam and take up land there. But this does not appear to Le the case. The 
coolies for lea gardens com,' to Assam bejause the}’ are more th ill usually indigent, and are spoeiallv 
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If WO add tlic children horn after arrival in iVssam — and there is a goodly proport- 
ion of women aged 15 — lO among the immigrants — ilv; total number of settlers in tixe 
valloy must oome to at least 300,000. 

The subjoined map shows how the now comers are distributed iu tlie districts. 

The two upper districts 
aud the frontier tracts 
are scarcely touched as 
yet. In Goalpara nearly 
20 per cent, of the popu- 
lation is made up of these 
settlers. The next 
favourite district is 
Nowgong, where they 
form about 11 per cent, 
of the whole population. 
In Kamrup waste lands 
are being taken up rapid- 
ly, especially in Barpeta subdivision. In Darrnng, exploration and settlement by 
the colonists is in an earlier stage ; tlicy have not vet penetrated far from the Brahma- 
putra banks. 

As shown in the occupation columns of the Provincial Table, only about 3v0,000 of 
.those born in the named districts of Eastern Bengal are non-agriculturists ; they are 
ehiofly tradcre, shopkccpei’s, limber merchants, clerks, professional men. The 
remainder, over Stl ])cr cent, of the total, are ordinary cultivators of holdings generally 
under Government, with a sprinkling of field labourers. The few censusccl in Sibsagar 
and Lakhirapur are nearly all eming(xd in trade, less than 300 cultivators of the class in 
question having settled in citlier district. The reasons given for leaving their home 
districts in the case of the great mass of the colonists are pressure on the soil, and 
sometimes actual loss of their lands and even homesteids by diluvion ; cheap, plentiful 
and fertile land, with the freedom of a ryotionri settlement iu Assam in place 
of expensive and uncomfortable holdings as tenants or under-tenants in Bengal. 
On first taking up their new lands they sometimes have them cleared of jungle 
and dug up by hired Nuniya labourers. This, and their railway or steamer 
fares, some house-building materials and possibly some land-price paid to local 
people or unauthorised fees to sixbordinate revenue ofiloials, constitute their only 
expenses in opening the new life. J'hey erect their own characteristic type of 
house, aud their vill.age.s can be distiugushod at once from those of the Assamese. 

They are hard working and good cultivators who cannot f lil to benefit the country. 
In Goalpara, Barrang and Is^owgang they have produced a great increase in crimes of 
violence aud rioting ; in Kamrup some increase, but little in proportion to the 
numbers. Their character and effect arc best described in tlie words of the Deputy 
Commissioners of Nowgong and Kamrup. ilr. Higgius writes from Kowgong — 

" ...Thev do bett r cultiv.itioa than the loc.al people and .as sueh tliey a’-e certainly tereficia' to the 
country; since their advent the loo.al people seem to be shaking off tlieir oli lethargy and they have 
created a novel sphere of comi’ctition 

Mr. Bcutinck, Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, says — 

“...In iiidu.-try and skill they are an object lesson to the local cultivators : they h.ave redaimeil and 
brought under permanent cultivation thousands of .acres which the lo.\al cultivators had for generations 
past merel}' scratched with haphazard and intermittent crops or recognised as exigent of efforts beyond 
their inclination. 

The large undulating expenses of char lands to be seen in hate .March or early April finely harrowed, 
weeded and newly sown are something to which the spectacle of ordinary Assamese cultivation is quite 
unaccustomed. They have besides their industry shown examples of new crops and improved mpllu-ds. 
They do not at present mix well with the local population: the latter in a gre.at many instances sold the 
new comers sarkarl lands at rates highly profitable to the sellers and the discovery of this has left 
a not unnatural soreness. The loc.al cultivators on the other hand regarded the new comers as savages, 
whose pernicious habits were only partially roleemed by their ignorance of loc.al land-lennres. Keyer- 
■ theless collisions between the two communities have been rare, partly becanscit tabes two to make a fight 
and partly because there was really plenty of room and iho new comers wished to he left to them- 
selves-" They are sadden and quick in quarrel, gree ly of land and sometimes impatient of control, 

but with a marked appreciation of fair play, especially a refreshing way of realising that what they 
deserve is not necessarily conterminous with what they desire 


MAP No. II 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Ifigraiion htlvten Ihc Province, tnclvding Mantjiur, and oi'hcr parts of India. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

^fipr4:t%on helvten the Province, iuclvding M(ntij)tir, and other parts of India. 

Part I. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

^fiprafion hclrcct'it Assam S/afe ( Manipur) anti other parts of India. 
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The nimlus of the province arc made uj) of the same elements as at previous 
census: — (1) the indigenous regular Hindu population and old converts, with their 
desccndriuts, (2) now converts from Animism," and (3) immigrants— chiefly tea garden 
coolies. Tlic first class includes all usually known as Hindus, from Brahmans to 
Chamars and Mehtars. Although there has been a good deal of discussion, largely in 
connection with recent political movements, about the levelling up of lower castes 
and brotherhood of all from the religious and human stan Ipoints, it appears to be 
still in the domain of talk and not of practice. For instance, one district officer 
invited a young high-casto official of the local branch of the National Cmgress to 
bring five Hindus and five .Muhammadans of the bhadralok class to dine at his (the 
Deputy Commissioner’s) expense with five municipal sweepers. He was met \iith a 
v-on-po^suvins. Asked how this could bo regarded as progress towards one of the 
avowed goals of bis party, tbo leader replied “We cannot dine together thus yet, 
but wc can contemplate it. A short time ago I could not even think of such a 
tbintt.” There is no doubt that eduo.atcd Hindu opinion has broadened in the decade; 
I have received notes from several corrc'pondcntst on this. The majority consider 
that the irlucncc of llruhinans is waning (but this is not the case in .ifauipur). The 
rigidity Oi sev^Ail religious rules and customs is being relaxed gradually. It is impos- 
sible to mc.ition all these, such as entry of cooksbeds, tonching of tbo hukka, polluting 
by touch of certain castes, and penance after travel to foreign countries. 0 le instance 
cited by an Assamese gentleman may bo given : he writes that Chntiyas and high class 
Aboms* who were formerly not allowed totioso, arc nowadays being gmlually permitted 
to enter tbo cooksbeds of some clean caste Hindus excepting Mr.ihmans, Enquiry 
has also shown that the inclusion of Aboms in the list of castes not served by good 
Brahmans as family priests (page 10, Assam Census report of 1911) was not justified 
fullv bv the facts. 

ft ft 

This broadening of view and decline of Brahman influence is ascribed to modern 
education, to Brahmans adopting .secular occupations, and to influence of foreign 
service conditions on those wlio went to tbo war. Such an experienced observer as 
llai Bahadur Agbor Nath Adhiknri of Silebar says bluntly “ nowadays the leaders are 
freethinkers.” It is of course most noticeable in the towns and appears rather in the 
attitude of Hindus of higher castes towards heterodox customs among themselves (e.g., 
going to foreign countries, or eating forbidden things) than in any increased brother- 
hood towards the so-callcd lower castes. Social and political movements liave certainly 
made more serious attempts to improve the status of castes regarded as untouchable, 
but much of this has been verbal, and it is noteworthy that Hindu and aboriginal 
recruits to recent advanced political views had generally to be obtained by promises 
of material benefit ; wboro these were absent, the number of Hindus of the uneducated 
classes in the movement was very small. Man}' of those generally regarded as lower 
castes have CDuoentrated their efforts at improvement in social status on the c.aste 
column at the census, getting a different, and what they considered a better, entry ; 
to this end also they have tended towards more orthodoxy in religio is matters, oonsi- 
doring that non-orthodox will be reg.ardcd as uncivilised practices. Hindus form Sdi’C 
per cent, of the population of the province. In 1911 the proportion was 64'4. For 

historical reasons, described in 
the last census report, they 
are most numerous in the 
Brahmaputra Talley, with 
nearly G9 per cent. ; in the 
Surma Valley they form 46 (5 
and in the Hills only 26‘7 of 
the whole population. Sibsa- 
gar and Lakhimpnr have the 
highest proportions, both for 
historical reasons and because 
these two districts are as yet 
almost untouched by the 
Muhammadan incursion from 
Eastern Bengal. The increase 
in the ton yeai's in the Hindu 
population of Assam is nearly 
u2i,000, or 13'6 per cent., a 
rate slightly higher than the 
provincial increase, 13 ’2 per 
cent. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley and the Hills the propo" 
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Animists; 


In the last census report it •’svas pointed out that most of the Surma Yalley Musal- 
inans are descendants ■ of local cbnyerts dating from the Muhammadan inrasion of the 
i4th century, while' tlie Assam Valley Slusalmans are descendants of the survivors 
of invading armies, and also recent immigrants front East Bengal. New conversions 
to 'Muhammadanism are rare. The Maulvis prefer father to expound the scriptures 
to the Faithful than to attract infidels. In the few cases that do occur, the new 
Muslim converts are not placed under any religious or s'^'ctal disabilities. Social 
customs have not changed enough to influence the statistics in any way. 

In 1901 scots of Muhammadans were recorded ; the vast majority were found 
to he Sunnis. In 1911 sects were not entered. As the question of the number of 
Shias was raised in Parliament in 1920, it was decided by the Local Government 
to have the sect recorded at the 1921 census for Shias only. Practically all the 
Muhammadans of Assam are Sunnis. The number of Shias retimied in th^ province 
was only 434. In 1901, when sects were last recorded, Shias numbered 2,721. 

• 67. The beliefs known as Animistic were described in the last Census report. 

Briefly, the word is used as a general term for the reli- 
gions of all primitive tribes ; the census instruction was 
" where a person has no recognised religion such as Christian, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
etc., his tribe should be entered. Tflis will generally be the case with Santals, 
Garos, Lushais, Mikirs, Kacharis, etc." 

At the last Census the Animists had increased by as much as 16 per cent, of 
their 1901 total, that is to say, more rapidly than the general population. This 
result was ascribed by Mr. McSwiney partly to immigration and partly to greater 
accuracy in reoordiug religions. At this census tlie rate has dropped to 1"4 per cent. 
The absolute increase is only 17,361 and this is more than accounted for by immigra- 
tion and by areas newly censused in frontier districts, The immigrants are, on 
tea gardens an increase of 45,000 Santals, Mundas, Oraons, Gonds and others, and 
in the Lnshai Hills about 4,000 Chius from Burma. New tracts give about 23,000 
Konyaks, Abors and Mishmis. 

Leaving out the 72,000 thus accounted for there is a substantial decrease of 
Animists. The reasons are (1) conversion to Hinduism ; (2) conversion to Christian- 
ity ; (3) the influenza epidemic. Of (1) I have rimarked in paragraph 65 above. 
Absorption of members of aboriginal tribes in the Hindu fold has gone on in the 
well-known manner in the plains, in IManipur and in the North Cachar Hills. 

The ma-ginal statement (taken from 


Tribe. 

1921. 

1911. ‘ 

Hindu. 

Ariimist. 

Hindu. 

Anlmlst. 

Chutlya ... 

95.957 

.22 

S6,S2S 

2,497 

Caro 

3,422 

155,493 

505 

I43.S45 

Kacharl ... 

71.192 

136.074 

60 233 

169,667 

Laiving 

'3.354 

37,679 

496 

SS.723 

MIkir 

10 977 

100.652 

736 

104,341 

MIrl 

45,424 

23,301 

13,460 

44,332 


Ira penal Table 5 III) srives some idea 
of the results in a few tribes. It is only 
an approximation, since variations in 
acciiracv of the return of religion at the 
two censuses cannot he ruled out in these 
cases ; f luther, it does not show those new 
converts who have adopted Hindu caste 
names in place of their tribal names. 
The advance of Christianity will be dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph ; a drop of 19,000 in the number of Auiniists in the 
Lushai Hills is the most stinking point under this head. The third reason, influenza, 
is exemplified in the Naga Hills and the Jowai subdivision of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. In the Naga Hills, if we exclude the new area added, the general population 
shows a very small increase : the old animists have not grown in number, but have 
lost both by influenza and by conversions to Christianity. In Jowai, wliere the 
population is nearly SO per cent, animistic, there was a general drop of 6'7 per cent, 
owing to influenza and other bad conditions of the decade. 
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In the Siu’raa Valley, as might he expected from the firm positions of Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism and the paucity of Animists, Christianity has little hold. The 
number of Christians has, however, increased to 3,300. These are mostly tea garden 
coolies who wei'c Christians before they emigrated to Assam. There are also a few 
o.r-Namasndras of thetJrdinary population. 

In the Brahmaputra Valley all ‘districts have increased their numbers of 
Christiaus. Goalpara has the largest number, 10,312, and also the greatest increase, 
as Avill he seen from Subsidiary Table III. This is due to. the activity of the Luther- 
an l^Iission, referred to in the next paragraph. In the other districts of the valley 
most of the Christians are found among the tea-garden immigrants, though the missions 
have had some success also among primitive tribes, such as the lUikirs. 

Examination of the ago statistics in Imperial .Table VII shows that Christian 
converts are made in fair numbei-s at all ages. The proportion of children aged 
under 10 is somewhat less among Christians than among the general population. In 
the age groups from 10 to 30 the proportion is greater for Christians, Thereafter, 
the general population has the higher proportions, progressively as the ases increase. 
As conditions of life do not differ greatly between the Christians and the Animists 
from whom the great bulk of the converts come, we may fairly deduce that the period 
from 10 to 30 years of age is the most popular for conversion : this is possibly due 
to the influence of mission schools on present and past pupils. Since material 
inducements are not offered and the help and advice of the Missionaries is not denied 
to followers of other religions, it appears that the chief motive of the converts iu 
adopting Christianity is religious ; though no doubt the care and attention displayed 
in mission hospitals and schools is a contributory cause by example. There . are as 
yet no signs of any movement towards forming a national or independent Indian 
Christian Church in Assam. 


Christian sects and Missions. 


69. The distribution of Christians in districts by sect and for three race divisions, 

European and allied races, Anglo-Indians and Indians, 
is given in Imperial Table XV. The marginal statement 
shows the Provincial figures for sect in brief. Sixty per cent, of Europeans are 

members of the Church of England, 19 
per cent, Presbyterians and 12 per cent. 
Homan Catholics. Nearly half the Anglo- 

Indian community is Roman Catholic. 

Among Indian Christians almost half are 

Presbvterians and over one-third are 


Christians. 

Assam. 

Protestant 

... 126,563 

Angtlran ... ... 

JJnptist 

Zulliernn 

J'rtshiilerlan 

V ustetarian artrf of/irr I'rotcstautt 

... ~,SO~ 

... <iS.03S 

S.4H 
03.000 
1.3TI 

Roman Catholic ... ' 

Greek 

Sect not returned 

6,419 

... 1 
123 

Total 

132,106 


' Baptists. 

Roman Catholics are distributed fairly evenly over the tea districts, with a few 
hundreds in each ; most of these are garden coolies birt some are local converts. In 
the Khasi Hills there are over 2.000 Catholics. The Mission working is the Roman 
Catholic Mission of Assam, ^Vith branches in Cuchar, Sylhet, Kamrup, Darrang and 
the K-hasi and Jaiutia Hills. The Germans of this Mission have been replaced by 
Erench and Belgian fathers. 


Among Protestant sects, the Church of-England has most of its adherenls in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, there being over 2,000 e.ach in Darrang and Sibsagar. The 
Society for the xaroiaagation of the Gospel is working in the four upper districts of the 
valley. Lutherans are almost confined to the Brahmaputi’a Valley ; those on the tea 
gardens are looked after by the Evangelical Lutheran (Gossner’s) mission, which has 
stations in Darrang and Lakhimpui* and which came to Assam to father its 
emigrant conveits. The largest and most flourishing Lutheran community however, 
in Goalpara under the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches (Scandinavian), which 
maiataius a colony and OAvns a tea estate, to which are brought Sautals from Ghota 
Nagpur. These missionaries also work among the !Meches outside the colony. Their 
followers iu the disfrict have increased from 2,400 to 8,400 iu ten years. 

Baptists hare more than doubled their numbers since 19ll. Their missions 
have been very active, working iu almost every district where the Melsli lilission has 
no branch. I'u Luugleh subdivision of the Lushai HiUs the success of the London 
Baptist, mission has already been noted ; in North Lakhimpur the Canadian, and in 
Garo Hills, Kamrup, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Sadiya, Naga Hills and Manipur, the 
American Baptist missions are established. Them converts are chiefly members of the 
aboriginal tribes. In every one of these mission districts the increase of Baptists has 
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Tso Aryan ncre censused in Assam. There are 559 Brahmos against 428 in 1911. 
jSTcarly half of these ■srere at Shillong, doubtless owing to the presence of the Government 
ofliccs and Calcutta vi'-itors. It is admitted on all sides that loosening of the rigour of 
nindu rules is I’esponsible for the low number of Brahmos : liberal-minded A«samcse 
and Bengali people find that they can now hold what views they jdease and regulate 
their conduct much as they please while still retaining the name of Hindu. On the 
other hand there appears to be no tcudeucy for Brahmos to be reabsorbed in 
Hinduism. 


72. Details are given on the title-page of Imperial Table YI of the 310 persons 

Miscellaneous wliosG religions are classed as minor on account of their 

see aneo . numerical insignificance. Among tliese are a few Jews, 

Parsces and Confuc’ans ; the majority fall under the head of iudednite beliefs, which 
includes Unitarians, freethinkers, atheists, agnostics and persons acknowledging no 
religion. All those of indefinite belief were tabulated as Christian in 1911 ; this 
year the Census Commissioner decided to omit them from Table XV as being out of 
])lace iu a table Avhich purports to show Christians ^ only. Unitarians number 335, 
most of whom are iu the Khasi Hills, where they have a church. 

j\. few interesting and sometimes cryptic entrie.s were found in the religion 
column of the schedules. In Sibsagar some enumerators entered the religion of Hiris 
as d(U (Uianua, which might have meant primeval or principal, according to the 
meaning assigned to the Sanskrit udi. Enquiry showed that the people were Ani- 
mists and correction was made accordingly in the Central oiSce. One European 
offinial returned himself as an Animist, holding that this Avas tho nearest of the 
common words iu use to describe the beliefs lie held. Only one person, a highly 
educated Indian official, described himself as an atheist ; tho entry disappeared from 
Assam, however, as he was absent on the final census day. Two or three persons of 
really coruscant Avit, Europeans usins household schedules, amused tiiPmselves by such 
entries as Primitive Exceptionist and Nothing-arian. 

73. Of the total tea-garden population of 922,000, over 782,000 or nearly S5 per 

cent, are Hindus. AnimEts number 110,000, about 12 
per cent, of the total, against a proportion of a little over 

9 per cent, in 1911 : this points to the increased recruiting from Chota Xagpiir and 
Central Provinces animistic tribes, mentioned in the last chapter under tea-garden 
immigration. 

Musalmans number only 19,000, a very slight increase on the 1917 number. 
Other relisious account for 11,000, of whom about nine-tenths are Christians. 


Rellslon on tea-gardens. 


74. Apart from the intrinsic interest of the figures for the different religions 
Religion as a basis of ciassi- tabulated iu the main tables which have been quoted iii 
fication. the foregoing discussion, religion appears as a ba.sis of 

classification of most of the statistics pi-esented in the Imperial Tables. It has been 
suggested that this system should be abandoned in favour of some other classification 
based on social and economic condition. Eeligious differences divide society A-ertically 
and are no longer, it is said, the determining factors in customs such as early marriage, 
seclusion of women, treatment of children ; such matters arc determined by liorisontal 
divisions of society, differentiated from one another by economic and social conditions. 

In Assam, I think the argument can hold only partially. It is true that in some 
places and in some matters there are differences which are determine.! by considera- 
tions other than those of religion : for. instance the Bcv. G. G. Crozier of Manipur 
quotes the case of Manipur Hindus who will allow an Animist from their own hills 
to enter their cookshecls hut aaiII not allow a Bengali, even a Brahman, to do so, 
because the Bengali is a foreigner while the Manipuri Animist is not. Again, a blind 
man of the Bajkumar caste was being led by the arm by a Manipuri Christian ; the 
blind man accidentally touched his own cookhouse ; pollution was regarded as having 
passed through him from the Christian and the shed had to be demolished. Such 
instances, however, do not usually refer to customs of demological importance. 

These are more often determined by territorial divisions, and by caste, but 
partly by religion. Eor instance, both Hindus and Muhammadans marry earlier 
than Animists and Christians, a fact proved again by our present census statistics. 
Tabulation by territorial units we have already ; caste we have also as a basis of 
division, but this again is based largely on religious sanction. As I have shown above, 
there is a tendency among those Hindu castes Arho are making efforts to rise iu the 
social scale to tigliten rather than to loosen the bonds of orthodoxy. The reaction o ‘ 
this on social customs has been exemplified iu recent years by the tendency in certa * 
castes such as Mali, Patui, Nadiyal, to stop their women working in the fields or selT 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

General distribution of the population bp Beligion. 
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SUnsiDlARV TAULE 111. 

Cfirisliaits, ttuinlcr and varialions. 
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cf urlan atul rural pojtiilalion. 
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AGE BISTEIBTJTIOK OE IMMIGRANTS. 


becomes very elaborate and unreliable, at any- rate for five-year age periods. A 
graph of age distribution prepared on the crude annual age periods has the appear- 
ance of the temperature chart of a malignant-malaria patient, aud is useless for 
practical purposes. It bas been pointed out also that smoothing tends to obscure 
real differences, as well as the artificial ones ; the Census Commissioner bas there- 
fore expressed a preference for the use of crude figures rather than adjusted ones in 
certain calculations from the tables, notably that of the mean age of the population. 
I have therefore refrained from representing the annual age figures by any diagram 
and have used the crude census figures by 6-year or other periods for analysis of the^ 
age distribution. 

Tnaccuracies from under-statement will be found to occur in the ages of unmar- 
ried girls when they are near or over the age of puberty, and also for elderlj'^ bache- 
lors and widowers. Overestimates of age are made usually by old people, either 
from ignorance or from pride in being very old ; but as the absolute number of old 
persons is not great, these have little effect on the statistics compared with the effects 
of the other causes noted above. An example of deliberate misstatement is found in 
tbe fact that the number of females aged 26-30 in the whole population of 1921 is 9 
per cent; greater than tbe number in the group 16-20 ten years before ; this result 
can hardly be due to immigration only and most likely arises from under-estimates 
by females above 30 in 1921 and by unmarried girls above 15 in 1911. Another 
factor, though not an inaccuracy, which has a disturbing effect on the statistics 
is migration. This is discussed in the next paragraph. 

77. In Chapter III I have shown that there are three great streams of immigra- 

. * I tion. Of these, the Nepalis have a number of females 

grants. Only about half the number of males, and their children 

must he proportionately less also ; their effect on both age aud sex distribution is 
therefore to raise tbe numbers at tbe p^rime of life, especially amoqg males, considera- 
bly. Tvo special age table could be pfepared for them ; their number, however, is far 
less than that of" the other two classes of immigrants. For the Eastern Bengal 
settlers in the Assam Valley Provincial Table IV shows three main age-periods. 
These bring their women and children, but not in the same proportion as that of the 
general population. Their children under 16 are about two-tbirds of those aged.l5- 
40, while for the whole population children number rather more than the 15-40 
adults. The proportion of those above 40 to those of 15-40 is about tbe same for 
these immigrants as for tbe whole of Assam. Tbe result is that we get tbe numbers 
in all ago periods above 16 raised for tbe whole population by this influx of colonists. 

For tbe third and greatest source of immigration, that to the tea gardens, I have 
bad a special table prepared (Provincial Table VI). This table shows ages for Sibsagar 
tea garden population only : Sibsagar being a typical tea district we may fairly use 
the figures to make proportional estimates for the whole province, as the total tea 
population is known, by sex though not by age, from tlie other special provincial 
tables. In 1911, Mr. MeSwiney separated the tea garden figures for Sibsagar and 
discussed to some extent their efl'ect on the general age distribution ; no table was 
printed, but this year’s figures agree more or less with the results then found for tea 
garden ages. The following statement shows the tea population in age groups for 
tbe whole province on the Sibsagar basis, the three kirge age groups for tbe Eastern 
Bengal settlers in the Brahmaputra Valley, the recorded provincial age distribution 
and its corrected appearance when allowa.ncc is made for the two classes of immigrants. 


Aeo iistribafion of JO.OOOol both sexes, 1031. 
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AGE DISTEIBTJTION. 


I’rom 40 to 50 the 1921 figures again p-evail slightly over the 1911 ones 'for, 
Iptlr sexes ; tv hile after 50 the male proportion of the present census is generally 
greater in all periods, and the female generally less, than that of the last. The 
figures are represented graphically in diagram No. 3, which shows the age-distribution 
line for the last three censuses for the whole population of both sexes. 
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ASSAM - Proportion of 1000 persons of all ages, both sexes, 

In each quinary age period, at different 156050668. 
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The black lino of 1921 starts far below the 1911 dotted line, then goes above 
it at about five and remains so till about age . 20, after which it stays below or near 
it till 50, when it again assumes a higher position. 

This variation in the distribution exactly illustrates the bad conditions in the 
latter half of the decade, and especially the infl.uenza epidemic. The fall in propor- 
tion at the middle jjcriod of life corresponds with what wc have been led to exj>eot, 
tvr , that influenza was more fatal to persons in the prime of life. The low 
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of old males has risen in nil Ihrec divisions and ha.s helped to raise fnrtlier the male 
mean ago ; the ])roj)ortion of old females has ri.‘:en only in the Hillu and lias fallen 
considerably in the two Valley divisions, thus keeping down the female moan age for 
the provinoG. 

The rise in the number of both sexes at the periods 5-10, 10-15 and 15-20 has 
also helped in keeping dowip the moan age for both sexes. 

In tlic mean ages cxhil)i(cil by religion (Subsidiary Table III) the same slight 
vanauons appear for tlic sexes. In no case arc tlie din'oroncys serious enough to 
excite alarm about any section of tlic jiopulation. The mean ago of Muhammadans for 
both sexes has always been consi lerahly lower than that for Hindus and Animists, 
while that of Animisis is .somewhat lc^s than the Hindus. The differences are 
]irobably due in part to thelari^c numbor of ITindns ar. ages above the mean employed 
on tea gardens ; but tlie proportion of childr"n under 5 is from one to two per cent, 
greati r for Itluhammadnns and this, with the lower .Muhammadan mean ago, ma}’" be 
accounted for by earlier marriages and the freedom of widow remarriage allowed to 
iMus,altnans ; it is e.xi-mplilied by the very small Hindu rate of increase in the Surma 
Valley compared witli that of Muhammadans. 

SI. Subsidiary Tables I V* an 1 IV-A give age distributions and proportions in 
ApociiEtribuiion of certain C-rtaiii Castes. 'J he castcs indigenous to the Erahmaputra 
c.it;tcs. Valley .show a greater proporliin of children than those 

of the Surma Valley or those spread over the whole privicce. In 1911 it was 
.sugge.sled that the jicoplo of tlic Brihniaputra Valley might he more prolific hut 
also more short-lived than other--. Tlie figures this year tupport tlic theory, and the 
fact of cliil Iren aged 5-12 being more nunier.nis in the Braliinapntra Valley castes 
than in other c.n.stes shoes that it is not only tiie greater drop in the birth-rate of the 
Surma Valley iu the lattu- part of the decade wliicli has produce tlie result; never- 
theless wc must still nit ihuto greater error in ago entry to the Brahmaputra Valley 
enumerators than to those of the Surma Valley. 

82. In Ch-iptcr I, paragi-aph 23, I have commented on the untrustworthiness of 
vital stnttctica stali'tics of birtUs and deaths as registered iu Assam ; 

such as they arc, they arc iiic impletc and can hardly be 
made U'c of in coimoction with the age statistics. For instanc;, death-rates by religion 
arc available, hut not birth-rates ; again, some parts of tiio plains and most of the 
hills arc not .cuhjoct ti registration. .Although ngo figures have been submitted for 
acliiarial analysis at tlie present census, the actuary's report is not yet available ; 
nor did lie deal separately with A.ssam at the last census. 

Absolute calculations based on t’lc st-vtisti-is are therefore of li‘ tie vilue. In 
1S91 Mr. Gait esthnatod tiic provincial hirth-nite at BJ'S per initlc, and Mr. MeSwiuey 
iu 1911 by a dilfereut mctliol arrived at In both cases, however, very bold 

assumptions were made, and the c-^tim ite seems too liigli, although iic irer the truth 
tlian 1 lie rate shown by the tallies of vital statistics. The average ivc u-ded birth- 
rate for ton year.s in tlie jirovinco (given separately for males and females in 
Sitbsiiliary Table VII) is 32 o and tlie average deatli-rite (Subsidiary Table 
IX) is 31-5, The diiTcreuce of I'O per inillc per annum between these figures 
is far from the 8‘o rcciuircd to give us t'lo increase disclosed by the census in the 
natural population of the province. The discrepancy is d-ie to tlie disturbing effect of 
immigration as well as to great inacc iracy in the registration of vital occurrences. In 
afeas tc;tcd by odicials of the Sanitary Depart.mont omissio.is varying from 2 to 10 
per cent, in different areas have been detected, but it sco ns certai.a that there must 
he more ci-o.-s than this. Omissions of birtlis are more com non than those of deaths, 
IiGWcV(.r, and I have suggested iu Appondi.v A at the end of this report how tlie 
figures may he to .some extent recoaciled. IVliilc the actuary’s report is still awaited, 
it is useless for fhe layman to attempt any new estimate of stanJai\l birth and death- 
rates for Assam, based on ago statistics alone ; as I Iiave pointed out in the Appendix, 
deaths of those not horn iu the province disturb the stati.stics enormously. For the 
]ire.sent it sccais host to accept the estimated birth-rate of 1.5, stated by the Chief 
Coramissiouor in 1903, as a standard ; this would make tbo average death-rate 
between 35 and 37. 

S3. Subsidiary Tables V and V-A contain materials for estimating the present 

capabilities of the people to increase iu comparisou with 
their position in 1901 aud 1911. The proportion of chil- 
dren under 10 per 100 persons has decreased ia the province and iu each natural 
division since the last census, but is still higher than in 1991 save in the Surma 
Valley. - ■ 
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In cis:Iit out of the clorcu years slioxm in tlio following table, the Surma Valley 
lias snUcrcd luoro than tbo Brabniaputra Valley from mortality among infants : — 


Morialify per nille, tnfant.s vnder one ye, ir, calculated on nninhcr of btrlhs in the year. 


Year. 

As.sam. 

Brahmaputra 

Valloy. 

Surma Valley. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

1011 




ITG'S 

179-2 

174-3 

inu 

• • « • • • 


ft ft ft 

lOC-6 

103-4 

200-0 

lOlS 

• • • • • • 


• •• 

201-2 

1S9-1 

214-2 

1011 

• « • • • • 



lSO-5 

101-8 

187-0 

1015 

• • ■ • • • 



201-0 

187-0 

217-5 

1010 

• ft • ft ft • 



202-0 

197-0 

207-8 

lOlT 

ft • • •• • 

ft ft • 

ft ft ft 

ISO'S 

182-3 

197-9 

lOiS 

« • • • • 

ft « • 

• •• 

21C-0 

223-6 

209-7 

1010 

ft ft ft • • • 

• ft ft 

• • ft 

230-8 

2]S'4 

265 1 

1020 

ft ft ft 


• •• 

1S7-C 

187-5 

187-7 

1001 


... 

... 

1S7-3 

184-4 

100-0 


These figures illustrate again how the economic and climatic troubles of the 
decade have fallen generally more heavily on the Surma Valley, while the influenza 
epidemic was loss fatal to the infants there in 191S than in the Brahmapura Valley. 
The verv hich Surma Valley rate for 1919 rellccfs the later prevalence of influenza 
followed by malaria, and general scarcity c.ausccl by floods. Tlic figures for 1920 and 
1921, however, giro hope of better times, the infant morhality being lower than it 
has been since 1911 for tbo province. 

It has been suggested that a high rate of infantile mortality such as we have 
in India is selective and results in a lower mortality in later life; on the other hand, 
it has been held that tbo same conditions that give rise to a high infant mortality 
influence the mortality in later life and that there is no ovidonce of any selective 
value. Bor proper investigation of this point we should compare statistics of age and 
mortality of dilTcrent localities and periods uninflifeaccd by any greatly abnormal 
disturbing factor .such as influenza and immigration. Unfortunately we have no snch 
clear sfaristics. I can find no evidence in Assam of correlation botwooa the variations 
of infant mortality and later mortality. Subsidiary Tabic _IX gives recorded death-rates 
for the usual age groups by avorago for tlio decade, and in certain years of high and 
low mortality. It will bc*soen that as the rate for cluldron aged 0-5 rises and falls, 
so do the rates at tbo other ages, old people included ; apparently in rural commu- 
nities with no OTcrcrowding, infantile diseases have not the same relative effect 
that they have in great towns, and those diseases wbicli fall on young and old alike 
arc tbo chief factors. The different mortality rates of the sexes will be noticed in 
the next chapter. Hero it may bo noticed as matter for congratulatioa that the 
death-rate for children aged 0-5 has fallen considerably since the last census from 
79 to 76 for males ajul from 72 to 65 per millc in the case of females. Bor all other 
ago periods, except at 15-20, the rate has increased. This was to be expected as 
a consegucnce of the influenza epidemic. 

Bor those aged 15-20 the male rate remains the same, 17, and the female rate 
has decreased from 22 to 21 per mille. The decrease in the birth-rate, noticeable 
especially in tbo Surma Valley, and tbo decrease in the number of young children, 
appear to bo only temporary. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


-iijc (lif:irifjiitio •' of K'0,"00 of each sex by annva^- age pcrioHs, 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE IV-A. 


PropoTlion of children under 12 and of jiersons over ‘10 io lime aged 15 — 40 in certain castes ; also of 
. married females aged 15 — 40 per females. 


Caftt'S. 

i 

Propoillon ol clnWrcn, both fcxos, per 
100 

Proportion of persons orcr 40 per 100 
aged 15—40. 

XambCT of married 
females need 15— 

Persons agod 
16—10. 

Married feuialos 
aged 16—40. 

Male:. 

Females. 

40 per 100 
females of all ages 

1 

« 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Abom 


... 

07 

278 

40 

39 

29 

Baidya 



P3 

247 

61 

42 

32 

Banii 



70 

193 

63 

49 

33 

BbuinmaU ... 



05 

* 155 

05 

62 

35 

Brabman ... 


... 

79 

221 

62 

45 

32 

Cbutiya (Hindu) 


. . . 

100 

283 

51 

45 

27 

Dliobn 


... 

07 

193 

50 

46 

31 

Go.ala 


... 

01 

179 

52 

40 

30 

Kacbari (Bindu) 


... 

lOS 

280 

52 

43 

29 

Encbari (Animist) 


... 

109 

204 

50 

40 

31 

Kalita 

*»« 

... 

99 

271 

56 

48 

29 

Katnar 

... 

... 

82 

203 

49 

34 

35 

Kayastha ... 


... 

74 

213 

51 

47 

31 

Kewat 



98 

200 

65 

44 

30 

Kocb 

... 

... 

100 

271 

52 

45 

29 

Kumbar 

... 


79 

229 

66 

53 

29 

Mabisbya ... 



79 

235 

49 

43 

30 

ilali 

... 

... 

SO 

175 

52 

48 

34 

Alalo 

... 


63 

178 

40 

32 

33 

lilanipuri {Kebattriya; 



88 

240 

50 

63 

2S 

Mikir 



102 

284 

58 

45 

28 

Nadiyal ... 



98 

208 

50 

39 

30 

Kamasudrn 


... 

07 

184 

oO 

42 

34 

Baplt 



77 

209 

53 

48 

31 

Patni 

... 

... 

66 

19-1 

60 

44 

31 

Eajbansi ... 



• 86 

238 

52 

43 

31 

Sudra 


... 

70 

218 

48 

52 

30 

Sutradhar ... 


« 

75 

210 

46 

43 

31 

Tanti 



06 

165 

43 

31 

38 

Teli ' 



71 

195 

54 

50 

33 

Yogi 

r.. 

... 

84 

229 

£0 

47 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Meporiect deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 


TTholp I*fori3CO. 


Aetna) nnmicr ol deaths in 



Age. 


Actual anmhcr o! deaths. 

Ratio per mllio ot 
each sex. 

Drahmapiitra Valley. 

Surma Valley. 




Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

JIale. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 


1 



3 

B 

5 

C 

B 

8 

D 

20 

Cholera — 












1911 

... 

... 

7,475 

3,952 

3,523- 

1-2 


868 

S37 

3,084 

2,686 

1912 


... 

14.303 

7,356 

6,947 

2-3 

2-3 

4,822 

4,807 

2,634 

2.140 

1913 


*.« 

16,407 

8,624 

7,783 

2-7 


2,814 

2,028 

5.810 

6,15-5 

1911 


... 

9,270 

4,8S4 

4,386 

1-6 



3,345 

1,309 

1,041 

1915 



26,979 

14,194 

12,785 

4-6 

4-4 

6,717 

6,287 

7.477 

6.498 

1916 



13,099 

6,822 

6,277 

2-2 

2-2 

6,347 


1,475 

1,102 

1917 

... 

... 

10,953 

5,580 

6,373 

I'S 

1-8 

4,590 

4,608 

990 

765 

ISIS 


... 

14,077 

7,460 

6,017 

2-4 

2-3 

1,708 

1,599 

5,692 

5,018 

1919 



33,9S0 

17,854 

16,126 

5-7 

5*0 

7,912 

8,099 

9,942 

8,027 

1920 


• «« 

2..t21 

1,348 

1,073 

•4 

•4 

521 

413 

827 

6C0 

Snmllpos— 




/ 








lOil 

• •• 

... 

1,779 

8S6 

S93 

*2 

■3 

693 

734 

193 

159 

1912 


• *» 

4,690 

2,630 

2,160 

•8 

*7 

1,142 


1,394 

1,07.8 

1913 


... 

2,794 

1,520 

1,263 

•5 

•4 

907 

710 

619 

652 

1014 

«•« 

... 

2,575 

1,407 

1,163 

*5 

•4 

1,2-29 

9S6 

178 

18-3 

1915 


... 

4,076 

2,250 

1,820 

*7 

'6 

2,152 


104 

70 

1916 


... 

3,321 

1,780 

1,635 

•6 

'5 

1,277 

1,307 

509 

428 

1917 

... 


4,116 

2,311 

1.805 

•7 

•6 

1,001 

768 

1,310 

1,037 

1918 

... 


2,447 

1,338 

1,109 

•4 

•4 

1,039 

909 

299 

>. 20: 

1919 



1,433 

772 

663 

*2 

■2 

528 

484 

244 


1920 



],7C0 

1,014 

6S6 

•3 

•2 

325 

‘ 216 

659 

4/ 'j 

Ferer — 












1911 

... 

• r* 

SO, 804 

42,024 

38,780 

1-3 

1-3 

25,196 = 

23,865 

! lorr-. 


1913 

... 

... 

78,318 

41yWi 

36,814 

13-2 

12-6 

25,754 

23.62-5 

— D- 

"'V ? 

1913 

... 

... 

87,359 

46,451 

40,903 

14-S 

14-1 

27,026 

28.-99:’ 



1914 

- ... 

... 

83,199 

44339 

38,860 

14-1 

13-3 

23,211 

2S..0 C'' 


J ■ / — 

1915 

... 

... 

91,739 

48,715 

43,024 

15'5 

14-8 

28,22' 



I£'9: 

1916 

... 

Iti 

98,963 

51,814 

45,149 

16-5 

15’5 


•CfT < X-l- 

A'- 


1917 

... 


95,518 

51,008 

44,510 

16-2 

1.0-3 


-S'-' T-^-^ 



1918 

.. 

... 

153,892 

84,397 

74,495 

26-9 

2.5*6 

1 

CC.', 

T' 

' ~ 

1919 

... 

... 

154.435 

82,455 

71,980 

36-3 


' 52 -d' 



, -T*- 

1030 

... 

... 

112,437 

61,877 

60,560 

lS-7 

! ".e 

j 




— — 
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Sex by religion and caste or 
tribe. 


Turning to the figures for natural population, we find that in plains districts 

without cxccpiion there is a deficit 
of females, udiile in all the hill dis- . 
tricts except the Garo Hills they 
arc in excess. The causes of the 
proportions will he discussed below 
(paragraph 92). Since 1911 the 
ratio of females to males his fallen 
in all the. plains districts and has 
risen in all tlie hill districts except 
the Khasi and Jaintia 1 tills. In 
1911 there was a slight fall in the 
proportion for the wlmlc province, 
tliongh the Surma Valley showed 
a rise .^in'cc the census of IhOl It 
is difficult to find reasons for the 
continued fall in the present de- 
cade. It is doubtful if it can he 
attributed only to influenza dis- 
crimiuatine: rgainst nomen, for 
on this theory it is hard to ac- 
count for the lisc in females 
among the natural population of 
the Naga Hills, where infliunza was c.-.ppcially severe ; moreover, statistics of hirtlis 
and deaths (Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII of Chapter V) do n-t suppoi't it. Tlie 
female birth rate was, as usual, lower than the male rate, but so also was the female 
death rate generally lower than that for males. The vital statistics, however, are so 
inaccurate, that sure conclusions cannot he drawn from them, and it is certainly possi- 
ble that influenza and malaria have accounted for more female deaths than male. 

89. In the three main religions shown in Subsidiary Table II the proportions 

follow generally the territorial figures of the divisions 
whore the religions predominate : excess of females among 
Auimists, asjn the Hills Division, defect of females among 

Hindus and Muhammadans slightly more pronounced for Hindus, as the defect is more 
in the Brahmaputra Valley than in the Surma Valley total actual population. The 
caste and tribal proportions set out in Subsidiary Table IV show that the Animists and 
recent converts to Hinduism in the plains genei-ally conform to Hindu proportions, 
having their females in defect (e.y., Kachari and Mech tribes). The races of the hills 
are clearly marked by their high proportions of females (e.^r., Khasi, Lushai, Kiiki). 
The Kshattriyas with 1,031 females to 1,000 males represent chiefly Manipuri Hindus, 
whoso customs with regard to women are not greatly different from those of Animists. 
Dor the ordinary Hindu castes in Subsidiary Table IV it is scarcely safe to attempt 
any conclusions ; in the last report it was shown that there' was a general tendency, 
with exceptions here and there, for the lower castes to show a greater proporfon of 
females than for the higher castes. Although this tendency may he detected again 
by diligent search, the number of exceptions has grown, pro'bably owing to the 
numerous caste movements for social betterment found at the time of the census. 
For instance, Nadiyals now have fewer females in proportion than have Kalitas ; 
Hamasudras fewer than Sudras ; Goalas and Malos fewer than Brahmans. The 
Bhuimalis and Borias show excesses of females. Great numbers of these, however, 
returned themselves as Malis and Suts, respectively ; and both of these castes have 
males in excess. 

90. In all countries of the world more hoys are horn than girls. The cause of 

determined by science. The proportions 
ex ra o a r . factors influencing the variations have long 

been the suhjeot of investigation by students of statistics. Nearly a century ago 
Hofaoker propounded the theory that the sex proportion at birth was materially, if 

not mainly, affected by the relative ages 
of the parents, masculinity being greater 
where the father is older than the mother 
and less when the reverse is the case. 
Subsequent investigations in wider fields 
have discredited this theory. Eecently do 
Jastrzebski has examined* a large number 
of recorded figures for different- countries 
and peoples in the world and has arrived 
at certain conclusions, which tlie 


Country.' 

Number of 
female births 
per 1,000 male 
births. 

ASSAM 0911-20) 

937 

Brahmaputra Valleij «.« 


Stii'/na Valley ... 

929 

Bengal ... 

933 

Burma 

945 

C. P. and Berar 

955 

N. W. F. Province 

805 

England and Wales (pre-war)... 

962 


* T/ie Sex Ea*io at lirth by S. Jastrzebslci, 
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Amon" Lus'mis keep iho load up to 20 years of age, after which females pre- 
doininnU' f«)r (ho red. of life. Kliasi women arc less than men only from ages 12 to 
lo ami Mnuipuri Kshaltriyas only from 12 to 20. 

92. The following six fnefors have been suggested as the chief in cai;siug the 

low i)ro]iorlion of women to men in the population of 
uoasonn fortho proportionn. Thcso wcrc discusscd at length ' at last census*; 

it is only necessary Iiere (o consider wl)ich of Ihcm alfect this province or are con- 
nected with the social and caste movemonis which have lately begun to affect the 
lives of women in classes previously untouched: — 

The factors are (a) infanticide, 

(/;) neglect of female children, 

(c) evil elTecls of early marriage and premature child-hearing, 

(d) high hirtli rate and primitive methods of midwifery, 

(c) hard treatment accorded to women, especially widows, and 
(/) hard work done hy women. 

■Jim first fact w can he ruled out at once : infants arc only known to he killed 
in certain cas.-s wlicre (hey are (ho offspring of illicit unions, and in such eases 
no discrimination against female infants has been noticed. The second w.'is considered 
in I'.Ul to lie n c >nlnl) i(ory c ius : hy way rather of passive than active neglect, 
in tliat jiarcnt'-. esjiceially among Hindus, are ready to lavish every care in the way 
of nouri'^lunent or medical attention on a hoy in times of scarcity or sickness, 
whereas a irirl has to take wliat she. c.an get as her life is not deemed so valnahlc as 
n hay’s. It may he that this (iccurs in some c.asi s, hut neglect of female children 
jiuist ho largely di'^coimtcd hv iho pi-nciico of the hrldc-pvicc whicli o itaiiis among 
many ca‘;((’s and tribes m .V-sam. I'nrther, our figures do not .show it to be an 
impr-rlant factor ; soon after hi.tli and up to the age of <> ycar.s, females are in e.vcess 
everywhere. I'rom 'i to 10 tlie figures for Animists or for the Hills, where tlicrc is an 
excess of fcmriles in tlic total jiopulation, show a less proportion of females than do the 
other roiigions of the .Surma V.alley. and ev«!n from 10 to 1.3 the Hills still have the ratio 
in defect, though (he defect in the otluir divisions is mucli more marked. Among several 
tribes when; (he practice of the hride-pricc prevails and we might c.vpcct great 
care to he taken of girN, we nolieo a dt'licil of female children between 5 and 12. 
I'or instance, Lusliais have onlv fi.lO and Kewats onlv 9C1 females aged 3-12 to 1,000 
males of the .s.ame ages ; wliile among Kayasthas and Baidyas, with the dowry 
sy.s'em, tlie jiroimrtions at (ho same ages arc 9!) .t and 1,030, respectively. I do not 
think, thered'ore, that tlii.s factor is at all comparahlo with (o) and (d), early 
inarriago, jtrcmalure and excessive child-hearing and primitive midwifery. The 
figures for religions in Suhsidiury Table II .show a large drop in the sex-proportions 
for Hindus and a larger drop still for Muhammadans in the period 10-15. The 
drop in proportion i.s notice ihlo for each religion compared with the figiivcs for 
ages 3-10, and it i.s also apparent on a conipai’ison with the Animists, who have 
9X1 fomale.s living to 1,000 males at 10-15 where ITindns have S LI and Mnhammadans 
only 71T. Tliis great did'oronco cannot all be attributed to inaccuracy, since girls 
over 15 arc gi.morally lilvoly to ho returned as under 15, if unmarried, among Hindus 
and iHuhanimadan.s. Among Animists the proportion of. married or widowed girls 
under 15 to the whole number of females is only 1’07 per cent. ; for Hindus tlio 
percentage is 3-0 and for iMuhammadans I'Ol-. Thus greater deficit of females 
accompanies greater prevalence of early marriage, and our figures so far support 
t he conclusion that early marriage is ono of tho main factors in tho sex distribu- 
tion. 

Examining tho figures for castes and tribes wo find the same thing generally, but 
tliere arc exceptions. Tho Garos, though a hill tribe, are exceptional iu having 
a good many of their girls married heforo 15 : tho census figures show that the 
number of them is as muoli as 2'd.4 per cent, of tho whole number of females. Tho 
Garo Hills stands alone among tho hill districts as having a deficit of females in tho 
natural population ; this district therefore supports tho argument as to influence 
of early .marriage. On tho other hand, some of tho animistic and formerly auimistic 
tribes of tho Brahmaputra Valley show considerable shortage of females, although 
they do not practise early marriage ; notably tho Mikirs, ICacharis, Chutiyas, Mcches, 
Bajhatisis. In tbCLc cases other factors must he acting : I think that malarivTi 
probably has a considerable elfcct in reducing tho proportion of females. 


* Census of ludiii, lOU, report, pages 21C-210. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General proportions of the sexes ly natural divisions and duiriets. 






Number of females to 1,000 males. 






1021. 

1011. 

1901. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

Districts nnd natural 


■ 1 


1 

1 


( 


1 


divisions. 

• 

Actual 
population. ' 

1 

Natural 

t>opulation. 

Actual j 
population.' 

1 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

^population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

1 

o 

S 

4 

5 

1 

1 

i 

B 

6 

0 

10 

11 

ASSAJI 

1 

i 

9=5 

9S* 

940 

9<S3 

949 

966 

942 

969 

9S3 

965 

Bea h m a p c t e a 
Tallef. 

S 92 

937 

9*3 

952 

924 

963 

923 

9 S 7 

931 

9S4 

Goalpara 

875 

947 

8S6 

955 

904 

953 

912 

973 

947 

969 

Ramrnp 

920 

1 

948 

96S 

964 

1,012 

978 

976 

I 

I 966 

947 

962 

Darrang ... 

683 

941 

900 

947 

916 

976 

1 

907 

953 

919 

943 

Xowgong 

9or 

971 

959 

999 

964 

1.016 

936 

957 

1 

936 

1 944 

[ 

Sibsagfvr 

. S97 

906 

892 

916 

886 

925 

902 

939 

903 

932 

Lal-IuinpEr ..., 

S75 

919 

883 

944 

863 

945 

863 

935 

867 

956 

•S.'idir.a 

• 796 

941 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

! 

... 

... 

... 


•Balipara ... 

477 

822 


i 




... 

»»« 

••• 

SCElfA Taleet ... 

937 

937 

9-^3 

948 

947 

94» 

948 

962 

9 S 7 

965 

CacLar (inolndiDg 
North Cachar). 

912 

943 

910 

959 

866 

972 

S9S 

1 

974 

880 

979 

Svlhct 

942 

935 

949 

946 

965 

937 

957 

961 

969 

963 

HiLtS 

1,023 

1,041 

i,oz 6 

1,040 

1,037 

i,o 6 x 

1,019 

i.oSo 

1.022 

1,049 

Garo Hills ... 

959 

975 

956 

973 

974 

993 

986 

1,075 

958 

979 

Rhasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 

1,031 

' 1,054 

1 , 0:4 

1,097 

1,030 

1,113 

1.0'92 

1,119 

1,104 

1,129 

Naga Hills 

993 

1,015 

1,002 

997 

932 

95S 

1,035 

93-2 

m 

999 

Lnshai Hills 

1,109 

1.16S 

1.120 

1,159 

1,113 

1,189 

911 

1,005 

■ 

... 

Manipnr 

1,041 

1.03S 

1,029 

1,023 

1 

1,037 

1.054 

! 

969 

761 

1,018 

SS9 


S. S— Thsfimrjs riven for nihtnl popdsticn in 1S31 s=3 ISSl ercIaS? fteemigrsatE to ether provietts; nndthoee rives fer ISDIicrizie 
titrs-rrevincisl ennrmnte to Eenrnl csly. 

» Firarcs of Sodip Edipoia Ires: 15S1 to 1911 sr; icrlried ia Laihiapar lai Dsrmnr dietriete, re;p^;oive;v, 
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SUnSIDIAUY TABLE HI. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Actual numlcT of births ani deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1891 — 1900, 1901 — 1910 

and 1910— 19S0. 


y 

Tear. 

KxJilBER OP BIKTHS. 

Kujiber op Deaths, 

DirTorenoo between columns 2 
und 3, 0XCCH8 of latter over 
former (+) delect (— ), 

13 U 

tr > 
c o 

0^1 
"2vL 
SZ o 

a c « 

fes± 

a 

O “ «» 
o ^3 0 

Q ^ 

•- 

9 

CD > 

Q O 

E*. 

a o . 
oS^ 

9 1 

O 1 

S'S'o 
^ " 
SI’S 

g <y + 

gt--r 

feg-s 

Number of fomalo births per 
1,000 mule births. 

>4 

o 

A 

n 

"S 

9 

C) B> 

735 

.2^ 

cH 

li 

2"" 

1 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

3S91 ... 

74.721 

63,62 7 

143,548 

79,4-49 

70,707 

160,156 

—5,894 

—8,742 

-6,603 

921 

S90-, 

1S92 ... 

E0.951 

74,938 



81,386 

171,784 

—5,993 

—9,012 

—15,875 

926 

900 

1693 ... 

78,922 

72.4G0 

151,391 

81,667 

70,414 

152,031 

—6,453 

—11,253 

—690 

918 

862 

1S91 ... 

81,071 

75.079 

166.153 

81,7SS 

72,303 

154,091 

-5,995 

—9,485 

+2,062 

926 

SS4 

2S95 ... 

80,04-1 

74,957 

155.031 

89,931 

79,373 

109,304 

— 6,657 

—10,558 

—13,673 

930 

8S3 

1S9G ... 

S7,G20 

81,552 


97,130 

85,287 

162,417 

—6,069 

-11,643 

—13,215 

931 

878 

lS9t ... 

85,005 

7«,C12 

163,617 

132,774 

121,319 

254,093 

—6,393 

—11,455 

—90,476 

925 

914 

1S9S ... 

70,070 

71,219 

147,689 

97,447 


181,527 

—5,451 

—13.367 

—33,633 

929 

8C3 

1S09 ... 

92.135 

86.892 

179.027 

84,460 

72,135 

156,595 

—5,243 

—12,325 

+22,432 

943 

S54 

1{>00 ... 

95,000 

89.427 

104,427 

85,725 

75,906 

161,631 

—5,573 

—9,819 

+22 ,796 

941 

6S5 

Total 1S01--1000 

832 712 

771,022 

1,60G,7S4 

920,769 

812,910 

1,733,679 

-68,720 

-107,859 

-128,915 

929 

883 

IMl ... 

93,073 

80,211 

179,289 

77.503 

69,436 

146,939 

“45,607 

—8,067 

+ 32,350 

926 

S96 

1902 ... 

93.14G 

87,329 

180,475 

80.09S 

72.972 

153,070 

—6,817 

—7,125 

+27,405 

03S 

Oil 

1P03 ... 

90,577 

90,792 


72,m 

67,450 

140,069 

— 6,0S5 

—5,157 


937 

029 

1904 ... 

90,701 

99,778 

187,539 

70,507 

65,885 

136,392 

— 5,9S3 

-4,622 

+51,147 

933 

' 934 

1905 ... 

99,531 

93,037 

192,671 

77,235 

72.765 

150,000 

—6,487 

—4,470 

+42,671 

933 

043 

1W5 ... 

93,230 

88,804 

184.100 

63,122 

78,421 

161,543 

-6.372 

-4,701 

+22,557 

033 

OIS 

1907 ... 

90,993 

91,786 

133,779 

70,365 

64.658 

135,024 

• -5,207 

-5,708 

+53,755 

• 946 

9X9 

190S ... 

105,123 

97,011 

202,739 

95.051 

89,840 

185,891 

—7,517 

—6,211 

+16,848 

S2S 

03^ 

1909 ... 

97,470 

90,112 

JSr,5S2 

90,618 

83,159 


—7.358 

—7,459 

+13,805 

925 

913 

IPIO ... 

99,591 

93,111 

193,702 

92,986 

88,331 

151,317 

— C,4S0 

—4,655 

+11,335 

935 

950 

Total Assam 1001—1910 

973.861 

909,681 

1.8S3.545 

811,099 

752,923 

1,561,022 

-64,183 

-58,178 

+319,523 

934 

928 

EuASMArcTTiA Vallet 

474.7C8 

444,511 

9191!19 

422,019 

891,186 

8134205 

-30,197 

-30,833 

+105,014 

938 

927 

SesHA VALtrr ... 

499,156 

465,170 

964,326 

3S3.0S0 

361.737 

750,817 

-33,936 

-27,343 

+213,509 

932 

930 

Itll — 

99,872 

93, CSS 

193,560 

73,733 

69,182 

142,915 

—6,184 

—4,551 

+50,645 

933 

933 

3913 ... 

100,069 

94,007 

194,670 

79.657 

71,903 

151,566 

—6,662 

—7,744 

+43,U0 

934 

903 

3933 ... 

103,423 

96.G52 

SOO.oTS 

S3,U« 

79,273 

167,3:9 

—6.771 

— 8.S33 

+32.696 

935 

9-yy 

2911 ... 

103,321 

96,022 

199,343 

78,973 

70,2a 

149,244 

7,299 

—6,702 

-r 50,099 

929 

?>> 

1915 ... 

105,026 

95,310 


93,147 


156,775 

— 6,716 

—9,516 

-rl6,555 

906 


391G ... 

95,691 

S9.04S 

184,733 

91,927 

61,111 


—6.653 

—10,516 

+11,701 

931 

• 

3917 ... 

97,GtS 

92,073 

IS.0,741 

56,980 

76,939 

163,925 

—5,595 

—10,047 

+25,816 

943 

8il 

191S ... 

108.730 

102.987 

211,717 

145,933 

133,031 


—5,743 

—12,952 

—67,317 

947 

9)1 

1919 «. ... 

95,287 

89,431 

184,735 

159,835 

145,295 

303,133 

—5,836 

—16,543 

—115,335 

939 

tii7 

1920 .« 

98,370 

92,405 

190,635 

95,797 

79.605 

175.403 

—5,905 

—16,191 

+15.432 

940 

f-Aif 
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CHAPrER Yll 


Marriafre— Bonoral. 


CIFIL CONDITION. 

95. The census term civil condition moans condition as to inavriaire. In 1911 

Census st.atistics. mucli descriptive matter of interest in connection ^vith 

niarringe and birth customs found entry in this chapter. 
In the present report it is assumed that customs and institutions such as hypergamy, 
exogamy, polygyny and tnother-kin arc known* : we are concerned only with a.tera- 
tions or tendencies of the last decade affecting the statistics. The absolute statistics 
of married, unmniTied and widowed pei-sons by sex, religion, age, locality and tribe or 
caste Avill be found in Imporial' Tables YII and XIV. These are presented in pro- 
portionate relations in the live subsidiary tables at the end of the chapter. 

The instnictious to tlic ennmorating staff provided that persons recognised by 
custom as married should be entered as married even though they had not gone 
through the full ceremony ; the divorced were entered as widowed and widowed persons 
remarried were of course included with the married. The entry “ married ” conn ^tes 
only the completirm of the ceremony or custom ; it does not necessarily mean that 
cohabitation has begun. 

Ihero arc few cuctoras in Assam which would interfere with the truth of the 
returns. Some unmarried prostitutes or kept women may have • stated falsely tba*; 
they were married but such cases arc not likely to have been numerous. On the 
whole, it may be assumed that the census statistics are fairly accurate. 

96. The universality of marriage in India is well known, and Assam forms no 

exception to the rule, although ma riag ;s hero ai’C later 
than in many other parts. Between the ages of 15 and 40 

only 3G‘5 per cent, of males and S'S per cent, of females are unmarried, while among 
those who have passed 40, the proportions are 2' 7 for men and 1 per cent, for women. 

The percentages of unmarried for those between 15 and 40 are somewhat 
lower than the corresponding fig arcs of 1911, especially in the case of females, but 
the result is due rather to the postponement of the marri.nge ago than to any approach 
to the unnatural restraints on marriage placed by artificial social and economic 
conditions such as obtain in western countries. In England and lYales in 1911 
13 per cent, of men and 30 per cent, of women aged 29 and over were unmarried ; 
in Assam in 1921 the corresponding percentages are only IG and 3 respectively. 

Snhsidiary Table I gives the exact proportions for each sex of the unmarried, 

married and widowed at 
diagram no. 5, ASSAM, 1921 different ages in the 

province and diagram No. 
5 shows gr.aphicaTy how 
few are left unmarried 
alter the period of youth 
is passed. 

As shown in Subsi- 
diary Table II, the pro- 
portion of spinsters to 
females of all ages is 430 
per thousand, while that 
for bachelors to tlie total 
of males is 557. A compa- 
rison of the numbere given 
in columns 2 and 6 of 
Subsidiary Table III 
uith the correspondingv 
figures of 3911 for the age. 
group 0 — 10 shows that 
there has been a considera- 
ble fall in the proportion 

of children of these ages 

- to the total population. 
As this group conlains a 
great part of the un-., 

manied population, especially females, we might have expected that this c in 

^ For interesting notes see Assam Census Feport, 1911, page 70 £f. and India Census Beport, 19 ' 
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Tho full in ]>ropi)rfinn of widows occurs jituonc; llioso n'^cd over '10, corresponding 
with n drop in tho g'nornl jiroportion of women of thnt period. Widows aged 
ir.- U' show no Un.louey to di'crcnM! ; the ])ercontngo to the total number of females 
of thos ' aecs is now l.V-l, ngniu'-t Khh in 11*11. 

Tho unoijunl r.tising of tho marinairo o;;ns(s tho nvorago ago of married 
womi n to advonoo inori* th.an (hat of men ; t!io result is a tendency for more 
htt'.hands and fowor wives to '-urvivo tludr consorts than was the case before. Tims 
wo should have ati increase in (he pri»pf)rlion of widowers and decreaso in t.hat of 
w i lows, jvinforeiu'.: the elTeel of tlie changed ag(‘ dist idhntioa ; and our statistics are 
in areir.l with lliis. It is not, jt-isvihle to ostiiivite t'.ie fact)r.s separately, hntproh.ahly 
th.e erentor olfeet on tho s(;uislie,< of wid.)whood is jiroduccd Iiy the dilfercat ago 
distribution of the pe iph', hron'ht ah.»nt by inilnen/.a an 1 cc.nioinic causes. No 
ohar.L'o in cnsiuin as to wi:iow m irri ig.Mvm lie trac’/l in the census statistics. Tiie 
IMnhntnnndui froi-diai of remarriage reniiins on 1 is relleeted in t!ie comparative 
li'-'ures (ahniated in the suhsi liary lilties. ,A.'n tug Ifin Ins tho tendency o*" tiic lower 
oo-t.-s rither (a alnlis'n th an to ineream tin; ensloin of wid iw inarriigc; and 
it is only a fow of the holiest among tiio od.icitod cl isses who venture to adopt it. 

99 . ."sni'sidiary Talilelll shows that in every lO.O'lO Hindus of citlior sex 

and all ages (1 males and ‘.V\ females below 10 years 
of a'gi; are marri'-d, and '2 females are widowed. The 
r.n rospnndiag figure for married girls w.is 111 in 1011. This satisfactory drop in 
thf )ir.)par!ioa is cuntiiuied again in tlie ago g‘onj) 10 — 15, wliieli has now 255 
inarrii'd fciualos per l<*,00r) against tho 275 of jOll. 

I a f'uhdd.iary Tahlo 1 T, lignres haw been shown soparatdy for the Hindus of 
Coilpara and of tho. rod of tho llrahmiputr.i Valley, as marriage practices arc 
difTereut. In (loaljiara, the lower castes still marry very early, and Baltn Dwijesh 
Chandra Ghakr.ivartty of G.uiri])ur informs mo that the average age ot marriage 
for girls is still no liigluT than 11 or 12. la Assam proper, or the five other districts 
nf the valley, tho only indigonons castes praetisiiig early marriage are Jlrahmans 
and Gatnlts or Haihajnas, with whom marriage of girls before puberty is compul- 
S'lry. Hven in these cases, liowcver, tho girl-hride docs not go to live with her 
husband until 0 months or a year after she attains puberty. 

Telis and some other tea-garden coolie clasics, as well as tlio ^larwaris, also 
beep (o the lower ages ; in some cxsc.s they marry both their sons and thoir daughtjrs 
below 10. 

In other cast cs and classc.s of the Bramaputra Valley the age is much higher — 
generally between 15 and IS. ^tr. Q. G. Pliukan of Sihsag.ir puts it at 15 — 2), and 

•Si ijut lialim Clianilra Bora of Tozpur sivs There is no fi.vity 

of innrriageahle age. Titarriago is hell accirding to convenience of parents. It 
generally varies from the lolli to (ho 25th year.” Tims we find that in Gnalpar.a 
•107 out of every thousand Hindu girls aged 10 — 15 arc married and 1!) widowed, 
while the jiroimrlions are only 127 and 5 for the rest of tho Valley. Boys also 
are niarriod earlier in Goalpara (ban elsewhere. 

In the Rnnna Valley tlie eustoin approximates to that of Goalpara. Orthodox 
Brahmans marry 'girls at about 12, other hUndrahk classes at I t to IG. Barlv 
marriage (at 10 and und -r) prevails to a considerable extent among Sndras, Yogi,', 
Batnis, Namasudras and others. Economic stre.ss has caused many of those t.o 
raise the age. Nevertheless, (ho statist ic.s show an oven grc.ater jnoportion of Surma 
Yalhw Hindu females a'giid 10 — 15 as married or widowed than in Goalpara. Asa 
consfMptcncc, we find mncli higlier percentages of widow.? among Hindu women in 
(ue Surma Valley and Goalp ira than elsewhere. 

Subsidiary Table V shows Civil condition for certain castes, and is of interest 
as the ng(!s are in grou])s dilteront from those of the other tables. There are siill ' 
S(«ver.al castes with considerably over 10 per cent, of tlieir girls under 12 years old 
married ; iint a cnmpariso’.i with tlie corresponding figures ol: I'lll shows ti'iat ucaidy 
all tlie castes, espe. dally in the Surma Valley, have lowoicl tho proportion. A 
notalilo (jxeejition is (lie Barui caste, who now have 1G5 married females per tlxousand 
:ig.;(l 5—12, a'gainstiyS married and widowed in 1911. In this case, however, tho 
c.aste numbers liavo fallen to about one-third of their last census total owing to 
adoption of otlicr castc-uames, and tlio statistics of marriage arc therefore not strictly 
coinjiaraljlc with those of 1911. Eor the same reason tlio (ignres for Kaibartta 
Cliasis, wiio appear witli the unenviable position of 20 per mille of widows among 
their girls under 12, arc not reliable. Among tho more educated classes, we^'«"A 
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Animists is mueli less even tbaa among Mnliammadans ; but tbe proportion of widowers 
is greater. There is no substantial change in tbe customary ages of marriage among the 
ditfereut tribes. Usually it is after puberty and, as tbe statistics show, often at over 
20 years old. There are, however, exceptions, Tbe Eev. G. G. Crozier of Manipur 
mentions the case of the Kom Kukis, who become engaged in infancy and very 
often marry before puberty and consummate tbe marriage ia cbilbood. On tbe other 
band tbe Tangkbul Nagas marry at about 18 — 20 — never before puberty, aud tbe 
Tbado Kukis often not till 20 or later. The Rev. E. W. Harding reports that 
among tbe non-Christian Garos marriage still often takes place before puberty ; tbe 
custom seems, however, to be decreasing, because in spite of tbg general increase 
in the Garo Hills population, the number of girls under 15 who are married has 
decreased from 2,000 in 1911 to 2,800 in 1921. Tbe Lbota Nagas occasionally give 
their girls in marriatre at under 10 years of age. 

As noted in former census reports, polygamy is allowed among several tribes. 
The provincial statistics for Animists are obscured by immigration of Santals, Mundas 
and others to tea garJens, but in any case the j)i’actice of polygamy has its limita- 
tions and our figures show that it caunot bo very extensive. The number of Ani- 
mist married women, about 252,000 is only some 3,i!00 more than tbe number of 
married men, and this difference is more than accounted for by tbe Garo Animists. 
In tbe GiU’O Hills a man may take as mauj’’ wives as be pleases, and there is no 
bride or bridegroom price. But three wives is usually the maximum number, and 
the bu'^band must pay compensation unless he obtains bis first wife’s permission 
before taking a second.* Tbe economic factor also is bound to enter ; for instance, 
tbe Cbulikata and Bebejiya Misbmis of tbe North-East frontier are polygamous, but 
the number of a man’s wives is limited by bis purchasing power. 

Exogamy prevails as before, but tbe rigour of custom is tending to relax in some 
cases. Tbe tribes usually known as Abor are all divided into exogamous clans and 
particular caro has always been taken to prevent intev-marriage ; but among tbe 
Padam Abors tbe rule has been relaxed of late years owing to tbe size of the clan. 
Each clan is, however, subdiviled into smaller clans or families with endogamy strictly 
forbidden within them. The Akas, says Captain G. A.. Nevill, Piditical Officer, 
Balipara, are strictly neither exogamous uor endogimous ; social grades exist and a 
person of one sub-clan will not marry one of a (sociallj’) lower sub-clan, but will 
choose a partner from an equal clan or another tribe. 

Mr. Gumming, Assistant Political Officer of Pasigbat, notes that tbe Miris, 
with four great clans divided into smaller exogamous clans kept as distinct as possi- 
ble, have prejudices against endogamy and will not knowingly countenance it ; but 
of late years there has been so much inter-marrying that relationships have become 
somewhat involved. And ilr. Bordoloi, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was informed 
by the headmen of tbe Miris in the Lakhimpur district that, although there are 
clans which do not usually inter-marry, ruu-away marriages are prevalent aud tbe 
parties are not excommunicated. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair states that nearly ten per cent, of tbe Garo marriages 
now-a-days are in violation of tbe rules of exogamous marriage, aud no particular 
taboo or ostracism appears to follow tbe act. Some persons even go so far as to 
marry within their own motherhood, but this is looked on Avitb more disfavour by 
orthodox Garos.t Among the ivngami Nagas, tbe exogamous group known as tbe 
ihmo isgmng place to its sub-division tbe futsa or kindrel, and even marriage within 
tbe kindred is not unknown now-a-davs. A reason suggested for this is that violent 
disputes between clans may have encom-aged marriages within tbe tkino in tbe last 
two generations. f A tendency to split up tbe exogamous group is also noted among 
tbe Lbota Nagas. 


Christians and Buddhists. 


102. Both Christians and Buddhists generally maww later than followers of tbe 

other religions, aud there has been no great change in their 
comparative statistics for civil condition by age. Both 
tbe religions have a greater proportion of unmarried than was tbe case in 1913. Tbe 
proportion of widowers has risen for Buddhists as well as for Christians, but that 
of widows has fallen among tbe Buddhists and risen among Christians. The abso- 
lute numbers, however, are small compared with other religions, and such changes 
as have occurred in tbe proportions are probably due only to changes in tbe age- 
constitution of the population. 


• Plavfoir — I he Glares, page 69. 
t riaytair, op. c^t. page 66. 

J Hutten — The Angami Sagas, page 1135. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution hj main age periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex and main religion. 


Religion and ago. 

Males. 

. 

Femoies, ' 


Total. 

Unmarried. 

ilarried. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

9 

ALL RELI- 
GlOlSiS. 

10,000 

5,566 

3,921 

513 

10,000 

4,297 

4,134 

1,569 

0—10 . 

2,907 

2,901 

6 

... 


3,122 

30 

1 

10—1,5 ■ ... 

1,205 

1,177 

27 

1 

■KeI 

795 

252 

9 

15 — 40 

8,930 

1,434 

2,295 

201 

4,119 

363 

3,206 

650 

40 and over 

1,958 

54 

1,593 

811 

1,672 

17 

646 

1,009 

Hindu 

10,000 

5,457 

3,923 

620 

10,000 

4,107 

4,106 

1,787 

0—10 

2,735 

2,729 

n 


3,020 

2,985 

33 

2 

10—15 

1,154 

1,124 

38 

2 

1,038 

773 

255 

10 

15—40 

4,054 

1,536 

2,283 

235 

4,177 

335 

3,194 

648 

40 and over 

2,057 

68 

1,606 

883 

1,765 

14 

624 

1,127 

Mnltainvia^m 

10,000 

5,807 

3,907 

286 

10,000 

4,302 

4,302 

1,396 

0—10 

3,1 5S 

3,153 

5 


3,468 

3,432 

84 

2 

10—15 

1,845 

1,320 

24 

1 

1,1)92 

725 

355 

12 
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3,7 98 

1,310 

2,369 

119 

4,057 

136 

3,461 

460 

40 and over 

1,699 

24 

1,509 
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1,383 

9 

452 

922 

Aniv.ist 

10,000 
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3,971 

548 
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4,818 

3,996 
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8,093 

8 
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12 
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2, 865 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Droporiiofi of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 
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TxABLE V. 

of each iex at certain ages for selected castes. 


DlBtribntlon'of 1,000 fcmnics of each ngo by civil condition. 
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Those proper! ions do nof look higli bnl they compare favourahly with those of several 
other provinces, though not with our nearest neighbours. *Iii Bihar and Orissa 
literates ])er thousand aged o and over, hoth sexes taken together, mnnbor el ; in 
the North-West d'rontier Province the figure is 0, in the Punjah it is do, and in the 
Vniled Provinces only 12. Bombay has 83, Madras fiS. Bengal 101 and Burma 314; 
for the high porcontage ' in Burma there is of course a special reason — the number of 
monastic schools. 

The, Brahmaputra Valley, with its larger nnmhcr of immigrants and aboriginal 
tribes, naturally falls behind the Surma Valley in litciacy. The hills division is :i 
had third heeauso of the propondorance of animistic tribes ; (hit the hills figures are 
as high ns they are is duo mainly lo the Welsh Mission’s efforts in the Khasi Hills. 

mt igc of literacy, for males an'i 
nl*o for porsous of both sexes 
taken together ; hut the vliolo 
dis rid populatifin is very small 
and /he jjgure.s nrj tJicrc/oro 
swollen iinduly by the number 
of ollicirils and literate meuihcrs 
of the .•V'sam Rifles at Lokra. 
Of regular districts, Kamriip 
leads with 91 literate persons in 
cvtrv thousand, owing to its 
high prop"riion (IGl pur nnlle) 
of male literates; this is doubtless 
due to its history of culture and 
the position of Ganhati as a past 
political and present educational 
cent 1C. The Ivhnsi and Jaintia 
Bids follows very closely he- 
cansc of its outstanding position 
in female literacy : the propor- 
tion of females who can read 
and write in these hills is 57 per 
inillc — more than three times as 
much ns that in any other dis- 
trict in the province. In the province as a whole, there is one. woman who cm read 
and write to every nine men of the same standard, while among the Khasis, although 
the nnmhcr of literate men is higher than in several other districts, the proportion is 
nearlv one woman to two men — a remarkable achievement of the Welsh [Mission and 
the Kluwi people. 

Cachar plains is next to Kamrup in respect of male literacy, with IIS per mille. 
Sylhet, 17 literate females in every thousand, follows the Khasi Hills as a bad second 
in fcinalo education. The Lushai Hills is tho most progi'cssivc hill district after the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills : it has now passed .several of tho Assam Valley plains 
districts and, with the cnonnons growth of Christianity and apparent eagerness of the 
Lushais to absorb learning, is likely to take a very high place at next census.- 

The Naga Hills occupies the lowest place in the table for male literacy, and 
^lanipnr holds the female woode n spoon, with only 2 literate women per thousand. 
Ill ^tlnnipur only 35 in every thousand of both sexes have reached the census standard: 
the Stat e compares verj' badly in this with many of the great Indhn States. la 
Travancoro the number is 214-, in Barodn 147, in Mysore 85, in Rajputana (all States 
taken together) 30 per mille. The Central India Agency, how’ever, shows only od 
and Kashmir only 20. 

Turning to the age-groups in Suhsidiarj^ Table II we see that the proportion of 
literacy is greatest in almost all districts at ages 15 — 20, both for males and for 
females. As pointed out in tho last repoTt, this satisfactory result shows that educa- 
tion is progressing, because wo may assume that the literates in this age group 
represent cliildren who have been under instruction dining the previous five years 
and have learnt at least enough to bring them to the census standard. The rise since 
last census is very marked in the case of girls, the proportion at the learning ages 
and just after being almost double that of 1911. 


Balipara Frontier Tract shows the highest 





lOB. It has been held in some quarters that largo numbers of the children educated 
„ . , relapse into illiteracy within a few years of leaving 

rtotonslon of literacy. i i -i, • r t 

school. J3y comparison of school attendance figures witli 
census statistics the proportion thus falling hack has been calculated to he as much 
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//fT.-r/.v-t. — Of Iliu'his, ono male iti every six in the province is literate, but only 
one female in nri. For both sexes tlie education of ITiudus is more advanced in the 
Surma Valley than elsewhere; the pr portion of literate Jlindu females is 2‘9pcr 
cent., — more (h:in double that of ti>e Jlrahmapnlra Valley. 

— The small Rnddhist community follow-s next, some way behind 
llimhi«, with KIO moles and S h.'innlcs lifcnilo in every thousand of cither sex. 
Till' proportion of literates shows very little improvement on that of last census. 


.1/ i/. r. /(ovs. —'file Musalmaiis have advance! somowliat in literacy since last 
census, but their jiroporlional figures arc still very low, 85 per luillc (aged o and oyer) 
for mail s. and o ]'i'r mille for females. In those districts showing high proportions 
for Muhainmodans in Suh'-idiary Table III it nuisf he noted tiiat their total numbers 
.ore small and lhal there are jiiaiiy traders among tliein. l\lr. IMcSwiney suggested in 
1911 thrtt the ilgur.'- of female lileiaey in .sonic of the .''.spam Vallc.v districts 
indiraiel that the general freedom among their Hindu neighbours might hare led to 
more aih'.mcenient of the local Muhammadan community there. The ahsolutc 
immbe;,- are. liowever. too small for any serious deduction to ho nrndc : a few literate 
ivomen in the f.-imilies of foieivii traders iw (lovenimcnt servants would mahe a 
r !!>i‘h'rali;e impres:.:iin on the liuure_s per thousand. It is noticeable that in INowgong 
]ir.‘p-ttion of liier.'iti' .Muiiammadans. both male and female, has decreased 
tins )s dimbtless doe the intlux of Jknigali cultivators, gencially Muham- 
1 . 


till 

heavi!} 

inadans frejii rdvmensiiit: 


,V referenci' th 


aim :rr.) i 


'Musaimau lai: in edueation oeetirs at all ai;es 


p tli: ir.’s in Subsidiary Table I will show that the 


’flic jUMjiorl innate fall heliind the Hindu figuro-S is eveu more marked at the 
Irarning aires than at til'.' later jieriods ; generally llic percentage of li‘-cratc to the 
tola! of M ii!i:imm:idar..s is, for lio.vs of schcol-going ages, eonsiderahl.v Ic.ss than half 
the corresponding lercentice of Hindus: wliile for girls, it is hardly morc^ than 
onv-fourtli. Ill Syllict, whicli coiitaim: about two-tliirds of all the 'Musalmans in the 
province, and where Hindus ate in ;v minority, tlie actual number of literate Hindus 
IS more iliaii double (hi! corresponding muiiher of IMuhammadans for males ; and for 
females the HiiKlu literates outniimher the Huhammadans by nearly seven to one. 

The figuros sliow clearly that, with the present conditions and apathetic attitude 
of Muiiammadans in .Vssnm they will never catch up the other communities in 
(siucntioii ; indeed, they are recoding furllier from them. 


/iniviir/f!. — Animisl.s have jwogre.sscd .soincwhat in litorac.v, hut not in as great a 
measure as the general provincial advance. The reason i.s that many in the bills and 
.some in the jilains are converted to Chri.sliauity ; probahl.v also some of the literate 
Aiiimists of the jdaiiis become Hindus. Tlie Lushai Hills lias an exceptionally high 
inimher of male litenite Aiiimists^ as was <ho case at the last census. 


Lltcr.ncy by cnwtn or tribe. 


The inthiencc of tlie mh.sion schools in the Khasi Hills is reflected in the 
literacy figures for feinalo Aniniisls as well as for Christians, though in far less degree. 
107. klost of the .selected lliiulu and Animist c;istes and tribes in Subsidiary 

Table IH show a greatly increased proportion of literates. 
Tlie Baidyas, Kayasthas and Brahmans as usual have a 
long load over all others. There arc onl.v about 7,000 Baidyas in the province and 
some of the-e arc (leople of Bengal, hut their literacy tigurcs arc remarkable : more 
than four-fifths of their mahs and nearly threc-lifths of thcfir females over five 
yeans old at tain the census standard. Altliough the Brahmans and Kayasthas appro.acb 
near to them in male literacy, the Baidyas, female proportion is over three times that 
of their ncarc.st corapotitors. 


Tclis, Bands, Britlial Baniyas, Kalitas, Sudras, Suts, Kapits and Kewafs are 
creejiing up ; all of these have now over 10 per cent, literate in both sexes taken 
together. The figures for Brittial Bauiyas would doubtless bo higher but for tho fact 
that many of the community adopted the single name of Bauiya, and this section 
had not been selected for tabulation. 


Cliasi Kailiarttas show a decline : this is owing to the abandonment of the old 
name by many of them in favour of Mahisya as a caste name. It would have been, 
fallacious to tabulate the Mahi.iyas with them in this comparative table, as the name 
l^Iahisya was adopted also by many who returned themselves as Patnis at previous 
censuses ; the Patni caste figures show a decline in literacy for this very reason. 

Nadiyals have a less percentage of literacy tban they bad in 1911 on account of' 
adoption by many of a different caste name, u^ally Kaibartta. The most depressed. 
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The figures are for literacy; how far the increases inay he taken as showing real 
progress in education is a question best left to the reports of . the Education Depart- 
ineut. Erom Subsidiary Table VH it will be seen that the number of institutions has 
increased greatly in the decennium. 

Einancial stringency has caused a small drop in the number of public institutions 
since the close of the census, but at the same time the number of private schools has 
incrensed slightly. The latter result is probably due in part to the Nationalist move-' 
meut with its policy of attempting to combine politics with education. Several new 
National secondary schools have sprung up, but it appears that they too are suffering 
from the prevailing want of funds : some are tottering and others have already 
crumbled into dust. 

Tbe^number of public secondary schools has more than doubled in the decade, 
and this is reflected in the census statistics of those literate in English, the 1921 
figure being more than twice that of 1911. Unfortunately the great expansion of 
secondary education has been accornpauied lately by a lowering of the standard of the 
Calcutta University matriculation examination. Increasing numbers of boys continue 
therefore to obtain the hall-mark of competency for clerical service under Govern- 
ment but find no posts awaiting them. Nor can private service in oflSces and like 
‘positions absorb the over increasing number of passed matriculates and others who 
have to leave school and stop their education owing to want of means. As a result 
the ci’V has gone up for more technical education ; but it is to he feared that no better 
fate will await the students of technical institutions than that of their brothers who 
have had a literary education, unless the number and scope of industrial undertakings 
in the province show more tendency to increase than can be foreseen at present. 

The opinions of my correspondents, non-official as well as official, are almost 
unanimous that the first object of those embracing education is material and socia 
advancement ; in a few cases only, generally in the hills, it is suggested that religious 
reasons combine with tbe material, while pure desire of learning for learning’s sake is 
hardly mentioned. 

^klahamahopadhyaya Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharji, m.a., of Gauhati, says : — 

“ Education is desired nowadays for material anl consequently for social advancement. Money is 
the only thing now cared for and that comes from education ...” 

Prom Sibsagar, eSrijufc Ratnadhar Barua writes : — 

“ Education is desired only £ r m.aterial adv incement, specially service or appoiatment under 

Government or priv.ite companies. Even the people of the agricultural claves do not like it oj: 

they think it beneath their dignity to plough in their own fields only if they have read in schools. 
■School education has deprived the people of the sense of the dignity of labour.” 

An opposite opinion from Sibsagar is given by Pandit G, D. Misra, Vidyabhusan, 
who says ; — 

“ Unlike Bengal, education here is sought by all classes of society in all its diverse forms 

The villagers want to acquire the capacity for reading the Government notices and circulars, and 
religions books. The vogne of newspaper atid m.agaEioe reading is also spreading aj'ace.” 

Babu Dwijesh Chandra Chakravartty, Bewan of Gauripur Raj, Goalpara, 
remarks that in addition to the material motive, the instinct of education runs in 
families among the higher castes, while “ lower castes look upon education as a 
common leveller, and this social advancement is no mean factor in inducing people 
to educate their children.” 

The same point is noted by Babu Jagannath De of Silchar. He quotes 
Chanakya’s dictum “ an educated man is respected everywhere and notes that the 
so-called unclean castes have risen much in the social scale by means of education ; 
they can mix with the higher castes on an equal footing in schools and offices ; they 
Can also improve their manners and customs and thus mix more easily with members 
of other castes — for example, the Yogis and Patnis of Oachaf are said to have gained 
much in this way by education. 

As to female education, there has been a general expansion of the liberal view and 
as shown above the census figures reflect this. Opinions are divided as to the effect 
of education on girls. One correspondent says " They neglect domestic and other 
works that are considered mean and derogatory, such as drawing water, husking 
paddy, cleansing utensils and cow-houses, cooking, etc.” But another writes ” They 
do not appear to neglect their domestic work at this stage of their education.” 
Girls of the Ao Nagas, educated by the American Baptist Mission, are said to neglect 
their field work, and cases are quoted of- their falling into immorality through, 
idling in the villages. But they carry on domestic work in their houses as before. 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE VII. 


Nvmler of Institutions and pupils according totlie returns of the Education Eepartment. 


Class of InEtitution. 

1031. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Kumber of— 

Number of— 

Number of— 

Number of— 

InstitulioQfi. 

Scholars. 

InsUtntions. 

. 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars, 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

1 

2 

3 


6 

^ 6 

D 

8 

9 

ALL XINDS 

S.09S 

= 31.391 

4,xx8 

x68,2so 

3,4SS 

109,809 

2,640 

78,784 

PUBLIC DfSTirUTIONS. 

4,844 

= 23,523 

• 3.939 

162,193 

3,196 

X 04308 

2,355 

7=,99S 

Arts Collegee 

2 

846 

2 

230 

1 

49 

... 

... 

Law College 

1 

60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Secondary ScLkiIs 

335 

40,088 

157 

20,836 

150 

13,980 

110 

10,309 

Primary „ 

4,407 

179,764 

3,658 

136,527 

3,006 

89,050 

2,222 

62,145 

Training 

11 

447 

9 

3C1 

22 

3S0 

16 

331 

Other special „ 

88 

2,328 

113 

4,239 

17 

849 

7 

210 

PBITATE INSTITUTIONS 

2 SI 

8 ,oS 8 

X79 

6,057 

aS3 

S .492 

28s 

S .789 

Advanced 

24 

920 

19 

710 

89 

2.431 

96 

1,852 

Elementary 

40 

1,620 

26 

354 

1 

18 

19 

462 

Teaching the Koran only 

98 

2,817 

117 

3,967 

166 

2,916 

163 

3,168 

Other schools not conforming 









to the departmental standard. 

89 

2,811 

18 

1,036 

6 

127 

8 

S07 
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other parts of India, 6 of Asia outside India, and six are European languages. It 
should be noted that several vernaculars of t^epal have been included under “ other 
parts of India” because they belong. to Darjeeling district and Sikkim as well as to 
jN'epal. 

Those returned by small numbers of people have generally been included in 
" others ” in Imperial Table X and details by sex and district have not been given 
in any Appendix such as was printed in 1911. The details have been supplied to the 
Director of the Linguistic Surrey and have been left on record at Shillong. 

lid:. The Census tries to record the language ordinarily used by each person in 
. , his own home, entries for infants and deaf-mutes following 

the language of the mother. In a country with various 
races and numerous immigrants from distant parts, difficulties are bound to arise : 
bilingual tribes, illiterate coolies speaking different types of tea garden patois, and 
ignorant or indifferent enumerators combine in Assam to exacerbate the ordinary 
difficulties of a language return. 

In the last census report (paragraph 100) Mr. McSwiney remarked “ I am afraid 
that the return of language in Assam will always be marred by a cel’tain amount of 
inaccuracy, though no doubt the error will show a gradual diminution at each succes- 
sive census....” At this census the prophecy has been fulfilled as to the first part; the 
second part is probably true as regards the Tibeto-Burman languages, but as to the 
entries of Bengali and Hindi I fear inaccuracy is as great as before in the large tea 
districts of the Assam Valley. Our old friend “ coolie-bat ” arose with all its former 
strength, and Assamese enumerators were as prone as ever to enter ” Bengali ” for 
any language that was foreign to them. 

The tables of birthplace show that the number of persons born in Bengal and 
censused in Sibsagar and Lakhimpm’ has remained about the same, 25,000, and the 
number of tea garden immigrants from Bengal in the whole province has actually 
fallen from 36,000 to 28,000. Tet the number of Bengali speakers in Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur (both districts untouched by the new influx of Eastern Bengal cultivating 
settlers) stands at 236,000 against the 204,000 of the last census. The increase might 
possibly be accounted for by natural growth, had the original number in 1911 really 
been all speakers of Bengali as recorded ; but the figure remains at too high a level 
and cannot be accounted for wholly by immigrants from Bengal and their descend- 
ants. In the other districts of the Valley the increase of Bengali-speakers is more in 
consonance with the statistics of immigration and natural growth, though Darrang 
shows signs of the tendency found for the two districts already mentioned ; the Deputy 
Cornmissioner of Xowgong also complained of the difficulty. Every endeavour was 
made by District and Subdivisional Census Officers to arrive at the true facts and to 
train the census' staff to do so. Nevertheless our returns are certainly vitiated to some 
extent by the real impossibility of diagnosing the language of tea. coolies, as well as 
by the laziness of some, and the ignorance of most, enumerators. 

In Sibsagar, Mr. Mullan, the Subdivisional Officer, gave much personal attention 
to the problem and proved again that the difficulty was a very real one. After close 
questioning of many coolies, and with literate Assamese and Bengali helpers, he was 
still unable properly. to place the ordinary “coolie-bat” or mixtm’e of Hindustani, 
Bengali and Assamese. He was, however, able to eliminate the common error of 
entering Bengali in many cases. Generally it was necessary to enter Hindi for alt 
such returns as “ deswali,” “ cooUe-bat,” “ Ears! ” (except when religion and condition 
indicated a real speaker of Persian), “ Manjhi-bhasha ”, etc., since they approach the 
ordinary colloquial Hiadustani of Upper India more nearly than anything else. In 
some parts, however, it was found that the patois spoken by e.r-coolies and their 
children born in Assam contained a greater mixture of Assamese than of other 
• languages : in such cases the entry made was Assamese. Eor similar reasons the entry 
of Bihari was considered to be too untrustworthy to be taken as the time Bihari 
latiguage of the Linguistic Survey : accordingly, Bihari also has been merged in 
Hindi. As it is almost impossible even approximately to divide the Hindi-speakers 
into speakers of Eastern and IVestern Hindi and Bihari, I have shown the entry 
Hindi in Subsidiary Table I in its correct place (according to the Index) as represent- 
ing a form of the Hindustani dialect of Western Hindi, i.e., in the Inner Sub-branch 
of the Indo-Aryan languages. [See also remarks in paragraph 123, end pari.j 

With definite tribal languages of districts of other parts of India also diffi. :s ^ 
arose but local officers were able to surmount these in most cases with the • 
caste and birthplace data, maps, tea-garden reg^ters, the census code list of • ■ 
and general enquiries. Probably a certain number of speakers of such 
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The final return sliows a dish'lrt .of Assamese to Bengali speakers 

somewhat less (hau the corrected • IVIcSwincy made in 1911, and much 

irrcnter than tlic tabulated figm-ci of 1911 would .show. Allowing for immigration of 
now Bengali settlers, therefore, I think that this year’s figures show a fair degree of 
accurac.v in Goalpara. 

To illustrate the difllcnlty in this district, I quote tho opinion of a former Chief 
Commissioner, who had an intimate knowledge of rural life in the province. Ho said 
“ IVo may hike it as a .settled fact that, so long as wo attempt to work upon a basis of 
‘Bengali’ and ‘A'samoso' (he langungo statistics of Goalpara district will be wortliloss. 
The ]ilain fact is that (ho people of Goalpara district all speak ‘Goalpari'. At the 
Bengal cmd they speak it with a tinge of Bengali ; .'it the Assam end with a tinge of 
Assamese and in the middle witli a tinge of both”. 


Sir George Grierson says that the language spoken in western and south-western 
Goalpara is pure Kajh-nigsi, which is a well-marked dialect of Bengali, and ho names 
tho dialect of (he c;ls( or n part of the district western Assamese, whidi is Assamese 
inilucnccd by the l^ajbangsi dialect of Bengali spoken iiumoliately to the we'st.’“ 


116. Subsidiary Table I shows (ho iot.al number of speakers of the imnortanfc 

languages in (honsands in 1011 and 1921 and their pro- 
portion per millc of the population in the latter year. 


Llnfruisllc distribution fronor.nl. 


Subsidiary Table II gives the distribution by districts, as proportions in 10,000 of 
the popnla(iou of all languages spoken by over 2 per cent, of the peuplo in the whole 
province. .Local distribution of tlio rest may he found from Imperial Table X. For 
detailed accounts of the structure and affinities of tho various languages and of t-heir 
distribution in India, reference should be made to the volumes of the Liuguistio 
Survey. 

■\Yith (ho help of Grierson’s Index wo find that almost all the languages recorded, 

including most of the “ others ” in Imperial Table X, 
fall into one of the four groat f.amilies. The number not 
so falling (unclasscd gypsy languages, etc.) is less t lan 
1,000 and lins no apprcciablo cfTcct on the general propor- 
tions. Speakers (actual numbers) of all tho four families 
have increased considerably since the Inst census, but in 
varying degrees. /The present distribution and that of 1911 
are shown in the margin as proportions in a thousand of 
the population. : 

The Indo-European family maintains its position with little change, dominating 
all the others with over three- four(,hs of the population speaking one or other of its 
languages. The loss in proportion of the Tilicto-Chinosc family is due chiefly to 
immigration, shown in (be corresponding gains of tho Aostric and Dravidiaa families ; 
the extra spealcers in these two families arc JIundas, Snnials, Oraous, etc., in the tea 
gardens. 


LnnKunro family .| 

1021. j 

ion. 

1 

Auatrlo 

C8 1 

49 

Tlueto-Chlncco 

170 1 

100 

Dr.avidf.an 

12 

S 

Indo-EuroBcan... 

751 

753 

Speakers 

1.000 

, 1.000 


Austria Family. 


Khaol. 


Il7. There are two snb-familics of this family, tho Austro-Xesian and the 

Austro- Asiatic. Only the latter is represented in Assam ; 
it has two branches, the Mon- Khmer and the Munda. 
Khasi forms a group by itself and is tho sole reprosontativo in Assam of tho 

Ilon-Khitcr branch. It is an island of speech in .a cleiinita 
area, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, surrounded by Aiyan 
and Tiheto-Burman languages. The nvnnber of Khasl speakers has increased by 
3,0U0 to nearly 201,000 ; tho smallness of the increase is due to influenza, for the 
language grows with the tribe and contact with plains people or foreigners has no 
absorptive effect on Khasi. The work of the Welsh Missionaries in preserving and 
improving its literature is well known. The Survey figures are too low simply on 
account of the lapse of time. 

In tho Branch, speakers have nearly doubled in the decade. All are 

coolies or c.r-coolies of tea gardens, and most of them 
speak Mimdari, Sautali or one of the other dialects of the 
Kherwari language. Although some who should have been shown as speakers of 
these languages hare been entered as speaking Bengali or Hindi, the language 
ligmes, oxccjfl for Santali, approach more nearly to the tribal figures' than -was the 
case in 1911, and I think therefore that there is more accuracy here than at last 
census. 


Mtmda languacjcs. 


^ Linguiitio Surrey of India, Volume V, Part I, pages 163 g. and 4M. 
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, In the Assam«Buu 21 Ese 33RAXcn wo Have sovoral groups and sub-groups compri- 

siug most of the plaius tribal languages and the bill 


Bodo Bfoup. 


Apsam-Uumicso Branoh. , - i- > r • j j” i* , 

languages of the anterior and the eastern frontier, such as 
Kuchari, Garo, Luslici, 30kir, the various Naga, Kuki and Cliin languages, and 

JManipuvi. In the Bodo group an increase of 19,000 in 
Garo speakers contrasts with decreases in Kaebari and 
Dimasa. Babba, Tipura and Lalung — most of these probably being due to the 
bilingualism error or to neighbouring Assamese or Bengali Hindu influences causing 
an actual wish to suppress the tribal language as a supposed badge of barbarism. 
The decrease in spcakci's of Tiinira probably arises largely from emigration of Sylbet 
Tiparas to Tripura State owing to prohibition of in Sylhot. It is ditflcult to 

compare ibis group with the Linguistic Survey figures, as most of its components are 
spoken also in Bengal. It seems, however, that the survey figures for Lalung aro 
much loo high (40,000 against the census 10,000) ; while those for Gbutiya are too 
low. 

In the Xaga group, an increase of 15,000 speakers is accounted for partly by the 

census of the tmus-Dikbu Konyaks for the first time and 
partly by actual growth in a few tribes, notably Mikir 
(-f 4,000), Goncraily, liowcvox*, on account of the severity 
ITills and neighbouring tracts, the speakers of languages of 

'for instance, Lbota 
than in 1911. But 
are too low, the 


Nntra jr^oup. 


(•f fi.OOO) and Angami 
of iu‘.lucu?,a in the Naga 
this group have increased little or have .actually docrca<cd 
speakers are 2,000 less and Taiigkliul speakers arc 3,000 Ics 


accardinci: to the census the Survev 


figurcs 


for the Naga 


group 


Kukt-Chin sroup. 


deficiency being chiofiy in the numbers cstimatad for Angami, Ao and Mikir. There 
is a fall of nearly 5,000 in the number of Kachcha Naga speakers. This is probably 
due partly to inaccuracy in iOll and partly to some having been returned now under 
Naga (unspecified) and Angami : although their languages arc different the Kachcha 
Nagas have been much influenced by the Angamis and they arc probably from the 
same slocic.' 

The Kuki-Chin group includes the non-Nnga languages of Manipur and various 

tongues of the Lushai Hills and the Burma border. 
Slauipuri, the only member of the Moithei sub-group, 
contmucs its vitality. Numerically, it is the most important member of the whole 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family in Assam. The number of its speakers has increased by 
10 per cent, to 32 t.OOO— a number which is over 4 per cent, of the population of 
the province ; and the survey estimate of 240,000 is now mneb too low. In the 
northern Chin sub-group there is au increase in the Manipur language Thado, which 
now has over 31,000 speakers, correspamling very closely with Survey figures. The 
nutnbers recorded for Baitc and Raltc, which arc spoken in the Lushai Hills and 
IManipur, have decreased in both districts ; there is nothing to show that these have 
been returned under any other name, and I can only account for the decrease by the 
economic and epidemic disease troubles which resulted in the very low rate of growth 
in the Lushai Hills and among the Hill tribes of Manipur. The decrease is hardly 
compensated for by an increase in speakers of Lushei or Dulien (-{- 5,000), in the 
Central Chin sub-group and of Hmav (-f 4,000) in the old Kuki sub-group. 

The low number (10,539) given in the Survey for Lushei speakers appears to be 
due to the fact that the Survey estimate was based on the census of 1891, when only 
the area known as North Lushai was counted. 

The different tribes and languages are so numerous that it seems we must always 
have some ‘ unspecified ’ entries, until our enumerators arc experts. At this census 
there arc 19,000 persons returned as speaking Kuki imspecified, and 5,000 Chiu un- 
specified. Tlie.se last are the new Chin immigrants from Burma. 

Of tho remaining groups of the Tibeto-Burmau sub-family there is little to be 

said. Speakers of Singpbo, in the Kachin group, have 
increased to over 5,000 in Lakbimpur and Sadiya, partly 
owing to census of new villages. Languages of the 
Burma group are spoken only by a few temporary iramigrauts and by descendants of 
a small remnant of /'the Burmese invaders of Assam — now 91 persons— -who are 
.settled in the Garo Hills and still speak Burmese. 

There remain three other Tibeto-Burman languages named after the Loi villages, 

Andro, Sengmai, and Chairel. These, owing to scantiness 
Lui lansuatros. information, are at present unclassedt. They have 

been placed in a group called Lui and from recent enquiries in Manipur the Political 
Agent believes that they are not quite extinct but are still spoken at home by some 

* Hctiok Angami Hagas, 16, 156. 

t Linguistic Surrey, Vol. Ill, Part III, p. 43. See also Hodson, The Meitheis, pp. S-13. 


Knehin croup. 
Burma croup. 
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Tho number of Assamese speakers noted in tbe Surrey has now become too low 
by about 280,000 ; and the number of Bengali speakers estimated by the Surrey for 
Assam falls short of tbe census total by 970,000. In tbe Brahmaputra Yalley tbe 
proportion speaking Assamese lias natur.ally suffered by tbe increase of Bengali immi-. 
grants oxitside tbe tea gardens and of Oriya, Munda and Kberuari speakers brought 
up by tbe gardens ; but in tbe provincial proportions Assamese loses little. 

The third member tabulated under tbe Eastern group is Oriya ; in this we find an 

increase of 100,000, tbe total of speakers bein" 


Oriya. 


now 


Hindi. 


Unclassed languagres. 


162,000 ; most belong to tea gardens or bare been con- 
nected with tea in tbe past. They are found in varying proportions in all tbe tea 
districts. 

In the Inner SuB-nB.\NCn, Pahari Group, we have only one representative- 

Naipali or Kbas-Kura. Its speakers are found all over 
the province, in the hills as well as in the plains. Their 
number has more than doubled since tlie last census and is now 05,000. This pro- 
bably includes some whose mother tongue is one of the Tibeto-Hiinalayan languages, 
but on tbe other band, a certain number of Naipali speakers may have been entered 
under Hindi. Allowing for both errors, I think our census number is not far from 
correct. 

In tbe Central Group are Hindi and Rajastbani. The speakers of Rajasthani 

are more by only 1,000 than in 1911, although immi- 
^ ‘ grants from Eajputana have increased by 4,000 in tbe 

decade : tbe difference has probably gone into Hindi. As explained in paragraph 4, 

I have placed all Hindi speakers in this group as vernacular Hindustani is oflficially 

classed as a dialect of Ifestern Hindi, An attempt to 
divide tbe Hindi figures by use of immigration statistics 
is full of difficulty, because iu many cases tbe actual districts of origin of tea 
garden coolies arc not known and also because tbe mongrel tongue spoken by them 
often falls into no proper language. Roughly it may be that two-thirds of the 
468,000 Hindi speakers enumerated should be placed under Bibari, a quarter under 
Eastern Hindi and only one-twelfth under Western Hindi ; but this is little more 
than a guess. 

121. Iu Sibsagar and Lakbimpur 567 persons were entered as speaking Dom, 

According to the Index this is a gypsy language ; but most 
likely the language entry was a mistake and tbe persons 

wore Dorns by caste,— connected with tea gardens and speaking some language foreign 
to Assam, probably Bibari or Bengali, 

Fourteen speakers of Kanjari, all males, oensused in Manipur, were probably 
really vagrants from Northern India. 

122. General remarks about tbe languages spoken by tea garden coolies have 

been made in the preceding paragraphs. Detailed statis- 
tics will be found in Provincial Table YIII. Yery few 

of tbe speakers of Tibeto-Ohinese languages are found on the gardens. Over three- 
fourths speak Indo-Aryan languages, nearly one-sixth follow tbe Munda Branch and 
about one- fifteenth the Di’avidian family. Speakers of all have increased but the 
Munda and Dravidian language proportions are higher than they were in 1911, when 
the Aryan languages (chiefly Hindi, Bengali and Oriya) swallowed more than four- 
fifths o*f tbe numbers. This result was to be expected in view of the change in origin 
and class of immigrants discussed in Chapter III, paragraph 66. 

Although language cannot be taken as a test of race, and deductions as to absolute 

numbers of tribes cannot be made from 
it, tbe statement in the margin throws 
some light on tbe classes and numbers of 
tea garden immigrants settling on tbe 
land in Assam, and tbe languages spoken 
by them. Many of tbe Hindi speakers 
outside tbe gardens are doubtless men 
engaged in general labour, trade and 
transport, in addition to those who have 
taken, up land. Tbe statement indicates^ 
•however, tbe large numbers of ez-coolies 
from tbe aboriginal tribes of other pro. 
vinces who are now remaining in che pro. 


Languages on tea gardens. 


Speakers enumerated in (OOO's omitted). 


Language. 

Province. 

Tea gardens 
only. 

Hindi ... 

468 

252 

Oriya ... ... 

162 

134 

Telugu... 

SO 

25 

JKurukh or Oraon 

40 

IS 

Condi ... 

22 

12 

Munda languages 

263 

141 
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Aiuong the ^I.'xnipuris settled in. Onchiu* there is n slight increase of speakers 
of the language, but in Sylhot a decrease (2,2 )0) of speakers goes with an increase 
of the Kshattriyas. Tliis decrease is more likely to be due to the general stagna- 
tion of the iliudu population of Sylhet in the decade than to the merging of tho 
language iuBonga’i; but many ^tanipuris settled in the Surma Valley, especially 
males, are bilingual and error may have arisen from this. 

(o). P/'u‘;;s I.tupuar^rs . — The languages most affected by contact with others in the 
plains are Chutiya, Lalung, ICacIiari and llabha Qhntiya showed a slight increase 
at I ho last census, and Mr. MeSwinoy remarked that it was practically defunct but 
.still retaincl a small spark of life. At this census it seemed to have disappeared 
altogotluM-, but at my request special enquiries were made in Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur, wlii'ii it was fou id that certain entries previously taken as Miri should in. 
re.aliiy In^ Chull'ja (Doori'i. Tho number in 1921 shows another increase, and is 
now t,!!:). At the same time tho number of the tribe enumerated was 90,009. 
It .scorns that tho Doori or Levit" section of the tribe does not intend to abandon 
the parent tongue, though they may beenno completely bilingual. The matter is 
of historical intorost, for tlic Chutiya language appears to bo one of the original 
languages of Up]H'r Assam. 

The L ilintj language shows a further decline from 12,000 to 10,000 speakers, 
while the number of the triiic has risen from 39,000 to ‘11,000. Absorption by 
Assamese appears to be going on still, but the rate is slower than that noted at the 
last census, altliou'Mi S'2 per cent, of the tribe arc now Ilindas, against I’S per cent, 
in jOll. 

For Kochari, following tho procodnro of the last report, I have added the 
l)im:i.s't speakers to tliose reiurned under Kachari and Ifccli, since all t’..c speakers 
arc of the >ame tribe. In the result wo find that there has been a drop of about 
S,000 in Sjicakor.s of these lauirunge.s ; tho number of the tribe shows a decrease at 
the, .sunc lime of 21,000. If tin; ligure? were rclhblo we should thus have nearly 
9o per coni, of tlie tribe sjieaking tho ancestral languigc, against SG per cent, in 
1911 and TO in lOul. Tlic tribaf number shown, however, is a goo.l deal lower 
than tlic actual, for many returned tliomsolves under other castes, notably Ksbattriya. 
The absolute decrease iu speakers is reduced to only 1,700 if we exclude Dimasa. 
Thi.s i.s made up by an increase of nearly 20,000 in Goaliiara and decreases in 
all other jdaius districts, c.specially in Kamrup, Darrang and C.ichar. It seems 
therefore that among tho .Modi .section of the tribe the language is robust and 
growing with the jiojml.ation. although some ]).art of the Goalpara increase is due 
to immi'jiration of .Medics from .Talpaiguri. But Assamese and Bengali are displac- 
ing Ivaeliavl stoulily ia the otlior districts. The accuracy of the enumeration was 
probably a little greater than at tho last census (except iu ISTorth Cachar), and the 
falling oil in tiie language seems to sliow a real desire of some of the people to 
return Assame.se and Jlongali rather tliau their mother tongue. Probably they 
have not ln.st their Kadiari, hut a great number arc bilingual and the usual feeling 
of s'qicrior edvilisation confericdby Aryan speech must have inhuencad them con- 
currently with tlic move towards Iliiulm.sm. At the present rate, however, it will 
take maiiy decades before Kachari dies out as a spoken language. 

Uahha shows a dcdinc iu numher of .speakers from 23,000 to 22,000 ; the 
number of t!ie trilic enumerated as Rahims has decreased at the same time by nearly 
9,000, but this is largely due to exclusion of Totlas, of whom 7,100 were added to the 
Ptablia tribe total in 1911. It is true that in 1911 IMr. Frieud-Peroira reported that the 
Pali Rabbas Imd lost their mother tongue and spoke Assamese (Assam Census Report, 
1911, page 112). Apparently the process is extending, but it is early yet to say hat 
Rabha is’ a dying language. ’ At the last census an increase of 8,000 Rabha speaker 
was recorded,* Imt this was attributed only to grc.atcr accuracy. I do not think the 
present decrease can bo put down to a real relapse into inaccuracy on the part of the 
enumerating .staff: it .seems to be due to tho same cause as the Kachari decrease — 
growing tendency of bilingual pcoiilc to plump for the language of higher civilisation. 
The returns show a set-back, but this does not mean that tho languages are dying yet. 
At the census of the United Kingdom iu 1911 it was found that though speakei-s of 
Irish only and Gaelic only numbered O'l per cent, of tho populations of Ireland and 
Scotland, yet speakers of both Irish and English wewe 14 per cent., and of both Gaelic 


• For an nccount of Chutiya, eco Linguistic Survey, Yolumo III, Part II, p. IIS. Sec also Gait, History oE 
Aasatn, pp. 38 C. 
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SUBSIDIARY table I. 
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SUBSIDIAllY TABLE II. 
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172 

1 72g 

Sylhct 

t\ 1 
“ 1 

0,1 so 

•1G8 

100 

1 

43 

C 

4 

109 

7S 



265 

01 

2,080 

28 

1 

1.877 

1,399 

2 

4,068 

Garo Hills 

Ivim.i nnd .Taiatia 


1,122 

*7 


0-1 


o 

7,960 

1 

777 

unis 

1 S’) 1 

1/7 

115 

• *. 

1 ,,, 


8,220 

2G7 


1,186 

Xapa Hills 

110 1 

•12 

SO 

20 

113 

5 

4 

... 

9 

9,G02 

I.uthai Hills 

' 

4 

Ml 

16 

2 

♦ .« 

6 

3 

... 

4 

9,S20 

Manipur 

•1 

IS 

30 

0,331 

, 1 

1 

... 

... 


... 

3,607 


Noti; fitpirilf Cpirfj !<ir North Cvliir Hilli ore not »T»lIab;o. 

••Olbv* in ciluraa 11 laeloJc* &U Uogtiagc* rpokoo bj than 2 per coat, o( th» pornhlJoa of Ibe Province. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


CoiaparhoH of caetc and language iahles. 



Sirength of 

Xumber tpo.ik- 


Tribe luid language. 

tribe (Table 

iitg tribal 


IIII). 

iQTiguago 
(Table X). 

Remarks. 


1 

O 

3 

4 

Austric family. 




Khasi and cognate tribes 

104.,80S 


Column 3 includes 37,852 

Munda 

127,901 

320,650 

Khasi Christians. 

Santal 

84,13S 



Tibeto-Chinese family. 



Abor-Miri ... ... 

Cliutiya ... ... ... 

Guro 

80,GG7 

90,009 

101,915 

78,005 

4,113 

172,912 

Column 3 includes 7,4S4 


Garo Christians, 

Kachnri, ^leob and Dimasn 

803,584 

270,039 

Column 2 includes lo,t2S 

Kliamti 

2,953 

3,957 

Sontvals. 

Lalung 

41,033 

10,383 


Lusbai (Lusbei, Hmar, I’aite, Ralte) 

01,090 

84,999 

Column 3 includes '24,125 
Lusbai Christians. 

Manipuri ... 

197,40-i 

243,202 

Manipur State only — see 
paragraph 123. 

Mikiv 

111,029 

109,120 


Naga Angami 

40,093 

43,050 


Naga Ao ... 

22,085 

30,142 

Column 3 includes 7,926 

Naga Lbota 

18.400 

18,412 

Ao Christians. 

Naga Soma 

33,404 

34,883 


Naga Tangkbul 

22,823 

23,984 


Rablia 

70,491 

22,239 


Tipura ... 

4,501 

. 4,986 


Dravidian family. 




Gond 

51,880 

21,082 


Oraon 

42,213 

39,587 
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rnin r/i. I'or loj'f'rs iho nninlinr shown is likt’ly io he too small, for the hlind too 
hiv.;-'. I'or (h<' i»thi“'r two innnnities errors of inaccurate diagnosis and C)uci;alment 
may (a some extent caurel out, though not wholly, ns the recurring ditTercnces 
for the two sexes indicate. 

'I'he three Snhsidinrv Tables attached to this chanter give proportionate figures 
hy sex, di'-srict a ,d .ago for tiie diiTerenl infirinities, and for diiferetit census years. 

'Die ahsoliito vumhers iivo .small com- 
pared W’tli the (ot'.il jiopnhiliou. In no 
single district except Sylliet does tho nuin- 
her adlicted with any one infinnity roach 
one tliousaud, and in six of our districts 
the sum of the four cl.a.sscs is loss than 
1,000. ITeiico variations in the jiropor- 
timiafe fignrc.s nitist he examined with 
caution. 

Th.e t ita’s for H'21 and 1011 in the in^et .stat Muent difTer from the sum of the 
e .nstitmmts «in .arcomii nf the ineltision of pers >ns smTiiring from more than one 
infinni'.v. Tliere wore 2i'>o of ilv'se in 1921 and 1 T2 at tho hist cc’.isus; tho details 
will he founl on the title-page of Imjierial Tahh' XII. 

Th(' '.<i‘.:il nfiVreled has grown hy 2,19.1. Talcing all togelher, t'le proportion of 
the indrm to the totr.l population shows a sH'»h{ fall compare I with 1911. This is 
whal we sh mid exjicet, in as much ns a great part of our increase of population 
oei'-ists of i’nmigr.uit>, nm mg wlmm there are not lilcely to he. many permanently 
inhrin of ho ly nr min 1. Tin; pr.iportions are consideralily higher for each infirmity 
titan thc.'o,' recordel in lleugal. 


Y,-.r. 


IV.linl. i Lr.pt'rn. 

1 

1 

ToI.m. 

f'.M 

o;>o 

7.7 .-a : -v--.*-. ; 

■'• t 

pi.r>r>n 

rr,) 

'•in 


r> nnn 

, o.no'.v , 

lO.lPU 

'.V l 

-.'.r.'.ii 

A r.TN 

r.,7r.o ; r-.0!--a 

17.030 

V •»'. 


•l.fUM 

name • 0,777 



1 0 




G. Die mimher of the insane has increased as it did .also .at tlic last 
census. Tiie proportion in tho total population has also 


12 

v.-.rinlloe 

than th 
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No. ^0. 

^ I 
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-p' i/. 


r- 




y-r. 
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increased, hut it is still less, for hotii males and females 
it recorded in 1S91 (see SuhsuUary T.ahlc 1). lu the natural divisions, the 

increase is considcr.ahle in the 
23nihma]nitra Valley, and very 
high propoitionally in the hills. 
In (lie Surma V.alloy there is a 
deci i'.ase in the actual .as well ns 
the ])Topovtioual figures, except 
among the females of Sylliet : 
tho result is that the i'cmnle 
and male proportions in tho 
Surma Valley arc brought 
nearer together — probably a 
■•sign of greater accuracy. 
There is an c.xcess of lunatics 
in tlio Ilrahraapiitva Valley 
over that of the Surma Valley. 
But this is only apparent : 
if we allot, the Tczpur asylum 
inmates to their birth places 
we find that the proportions 
of insane in the two aailleys 
approach very nc.ar each other. 
L.i.i 1 Tiie B.arr.ang district lignres are 


X 




• i'-Tip 

■-•Villi 


’py r.ifir.i’icir. 
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V 




-V 


r.1 r( : —.1 - — n 

fc IX'.C- J if 


C3-« _ 

»0-130 _ 
O-ICS _ 

mo . 


^ — - also much obscured bv the ‘116 

•» **-»>’»• «/Cl» y— _ • ♦ 

persons (.loO males and 86 
females) counted in the asylum. Excluding those horn outside the nistrint, Darraiig 
falls intotlie class of 30-1(5 per 100,000. 

'Die proportion of insane to- total population in tho Hills is now nearly doiihlo 
tlr.it for cither v.alloy. A part of tho increase may doubtless be attributed to greater 
accuracy, especially in Manipur .and tho Nnga Hills, hut it must bo noted that the 
Hills have shown excess over tho plain.s at 'the last ccnsii.scs. As was remarked ' 
the India Census Iloport of 1911., the areas of maximum intensity arc either in 
lulls or along tho foot of the hills. 
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proportion of insane other areas where cousin marriage is prevalent {e.g., Sylhet with 
a preponderance of Muhammadans allowing the practice). Ivor can any correlation 
be found between the amount of consumption of ganja by districts and prevalence of 
insanity, although in individual cases the malady can be traced to ganja. Locality, 
with its attendant physical conditions, may be a cause ; yet it is impossible to say at 
present why our three most easterly hill districts should show far higher proportions of 
insane than (he others on the west and in the centre of tlie province. The Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills proportion is the lowest of all districts in the province for males : yet few 
of our people live at greater altitudes than do the IChasis. 


Into the one Mental Hospital of the province, at Tezpur there have been 995 
, , ^ . admissions and readmi'^sions in the ten years 

1912-1921. — 1921. brom the medical returns it 


appears that the history or conditions and 
predisposing causes were unknown in 37 
per cent, of the cases. Gunja accounts for 
about 20 per cent., but it is probable that 
onlj a small propoidaon of ordinary ganja 
lunatics would be likely to be sent to the 
asylum unless they become criminal. In 
1921 the average daily number of lunatics 
ia_ the asylum was 427, of whom 188 were 
criminals. Ihe number of cases of mental 
stress, w'bich falls under two heads, sudden 
and prolonged, is large : this seems to be the 
next factor in importance after gartja as a 
predisposing or exciting cause. A few 
private cases are admitted to the asylum, 
but most cases are detained by legal 
proce.ss. Criminal lunatics are sent under orders of the Local Government and 
non-criminals on a v/arrant from a Magistrate— generally after prcKluction by relatives 
or others who are uuable to take proper care of them. In both cases examination 
and certification by a qualified Medical Officer is a necessary preliminary. 

1S9. According to our returns the number and proportion of deaf-mutes has 
Deaf-mutism decreased everywhere in the plains and has increased in 

/ all hill districts except the Naga Hills. As map 2so. 21 

shows, the worst districts are on the west, south-esst and north-east boundaries, while 
the north, centre and south of the province are least affected. The Naga HiUs was the 
worst' district for this infirmity at last census and it is so agaiu this time ; but there 




is a satisfactory fall from the 
high figures of 1911. The 
Lushai Hills district shows an 
enormous rise in propoi-tions 
and now approaches the Kaga 
Hills in the apparent severity 
of deaf-mutrsm. It is difficult 
to find a reason for the large 
Lushai HiUs increase. Proba- 
hly the 1911 figures were too- 
low : the present ones ap- 
proach nearer to those of 1901. 
Those who were dumb were 
assumed to he deaf also, but 
thr.= procedure was also adopted 
in 1911, os the District Officer 
reports. In Manipur, owing 
to a mrsfake in translation, 
the head of column 16 in 
schedule read only ‘deaf in- 
stead of ‘ deaf and dumb ’ in 
the Manipuri langu-age, but 
as this did not happen in the 


instruction to the higher staff I do sot think it is 
shown by this year’s statistics. As I have noted in 
absolute ’ figures* are low, and a small difference in nvni 
equation of the enumerators therefore makes a cenespon: 
proportions for a district. 



r ail ihe cifference 
,h 1 25. howeTer. the 


cue to tire personal 
r gre-at cr;?.- ■ . -hi the ' 
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ASSAM— 1021— BLINDNESS. 


MAP No. 


22 . 



131. The proportion of blind in the province has increased for males hy 3 and 
Blindness. ^01’ females by 9 per 100,000 ; we have to go back to 1891 

_ to find figures exceeding those now recorded. The 
increase is among females in the Surma 'Valley and in both sexes in tbe bills. The 
Brahmaputra Valley is still the division most free from blindness, and as a whole it has 

hardly varied from 1911. Diff- 
erent districts of the Valley 
vary considerably, some having 
increases and some decreases. 
Immigrants are di-tributed 
among all the districts, and 
cannot be taken as accounting 
for all the variations ; probab- 
ly here also the personal 
equation of the enumerators 
has entered. 

The large increase in the 
hills is certainly due to great- 
er care taken by the census 
staff — although of course 
this may also induce some 
excess of entries in tbe case 
of old people with dim sight 
who are not really blind. 

As explained in the last 
report, the high proportion of 
the blind in tbe hill districts, 
and especially in the Naga 
and Garo Hills, seems to be 
due to the absence of general 
cleanliness and ventilation. 


Blindness— sex, age and caste. 


132. The statistics of the two sexes approach much more nearly for blindness 

than in the case of other infirmities ; and there is hardly 
any concealment, since there is nothing derogatory to tbe 

family or to the individual 
in the admission. Blindness 
is an infirmity of tbe old, as 
shown by the accompany^ 
ing diagram which compares 
the proportions in the 
age groups for the last two 
censuses. The higher position' 
of the female curve at 30 — 40 
and always after 40 will 
be noted. , This confirms 
Mr. MeSwiney’s note of 1911 
that women up to 40 seem to 
keep their sight better than 
do men, but after 40 they are 
more afliicted : this is probably 
due to dimness of sight 
brought on by the long time 
spent within the house and in 
presence of smoke from the 
cooking fire. ' 
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fo the truth than, do the 1911 ones. As map No. 23 shovrs, the Garo 


and Naga Hills are now the 
worst areas and the Lnshai 
Hills and Sadiya are the best 


for leprosy. In 1911 Goalpara 


and Sibsagar were the most 


aEfected districts. The inci- 
dence varies widely in different 


parts of the province ; alti- 


tude, climate and race seem 


to bear no relation to the pre- 
valence of leprosy — at least no 


correlation can be traced 

between those factors and the census statistics. 

There are two leper asylums in the province, at Sylhet and Kohima. The Sylbet 
asylum on the census date had 69 inmates (50 males and 9 females), of whom 25 were 
born outside Assam. In Kohima asylum there were 35 lepers (27 males and 8 females), 
all natives of the Kaga Hills. Lepers are admitted under the Act by Magistrates of 
districts on warrants. They can also be sent to asylums by the police and by Inspectors 
of lepers. But the legal process is seldom applied and in most cases applications are 
received from private persons, e.^., Managers of tea gardens or from patients them- 
selves. Civil Surgeons of districts also sometimes send cases for admission. 

As until recently treatment has been rather palliative than curative, and insti- 
tutions are so few, we cannot put down the decrease in the number of lepers to cure of 
cases. The reduction in the proportions seems to be genuine, especially as rises have 
occurred at the same time in the proportions recorded under two others of the infirmi- 
ties, insanity and blindness. Immigration of a large number of people not generally 
suffering from disease may also have tended to lower the proportion of lepers. Legal 
action for segregation of lepers is rarely taken in Assam even in the case of 
beggars, but it seems probable that the general decrease of the proportions in 
the plains is due to improved sanitary conditions and care of the people themselves 
in avoiding contagion. It may be hoped that with the new treatments recently 
introduced, aud extension of action both by the Mission to Lepers and by Government, 
the elimination of leprosy will proceed more rapidly. 

The figures of the last census (the 1921 figures for all India have not yet 
been communicated) show that Assam occupied the highest position among the 
provinces as regards proportion of lepers, and the lowest position as to percentage of its 
lepers segregated in asylums. Although our proportion of lepers has decreased some- 
what at the present census, the absolute number in the province has increased, and 
unless some more striking measures are adopteu to cope with it the uneuviably distin- 
guished position of Assam is likely to continue. That it is possible to cope with it 
has been shown by the medical work of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Leonard Kogers, i.w.s. 
and the Settlement work of the !^lission to Lepers. 
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CIAPTEE. XI. 

CASTE, TB1BE,EACB OB NATIONALITY. 

135. The statistics of caste or race have been collected at every Indian census 
Nature and soopo Of return. Since 1S72. Serious suggestions have been made at 

various times for the omission of the question from the 
schedules and for the suppression of the classification of the Hindu population into 
castes in the census tables and reports. A Resolution was put down to this effect 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1320. The resolution emanated from Assam 
and was to have been moved by a member from the Surma Valley, but owing to 
absence of the member it was never moved. The chief grounds for the motion 
appear to have been that the returns servo no useful purpose on account of their 
inaccuracy and that Government should not assist in the perpetuation of the caste 
system and thereby encourage feuds between caste groups. A similar motion was 
put down in the Assam Legislative Council in 1921, but was ruled out as the Local 
Government had no power to alter the census questions ; also it was too late. 

As to the first objection, we must admit to much inaccuray, due partly to real 
ignorance and confusion about the foreign caste.s of immigrants and partly to indigen- 
ous tribes' and castes’ changing their names or talcing names previously used by 
•other castes, in order to advance their social position.* Although this latter tendency 
has Certainly been more pronounced in Assam at this census than at previous ones, 
it is a habit of old standing in some parts of the province. In 1891, Mr. Herald, 
the Subdivisional Officer of South Sylhet wrote, — " The tendency is to write down 
a higher caste. This is by no means confined to the census. Registered deeds, 
land revenue receipts, etc., wore produced showing that the claimants had been 

striving (successfully in many cases) to mise their caste ” It is not true, 

however, to say that the statistics arc worthless, for caste is still the dominant factor 
in many problems of demographic importance in Hindu society over the greater 
part of India. Perhaps in this province the actual numbers in the Hindu castes 
arc important in only a few cases, but a knowledge of races and tribes is essential 
for administrative purposes in addition to its academic interest. It must be remember- 
ed that the statistics obtained and tabulated are for casle, tribe, race or nationality, 
and not for caste alone. If we could have satisfactory definitions of ‘ Bengali ’ and 
‘ Assamese ’ as race terms, and if the races of immigrants to tea gardens could be 
determined easily, it would certainly be a matter of much less trouble to the census 
stall to record and tabulate only race statistics instead of caste for Hindus and 
Muhammadans, just as is dono now for Aniraists, Buddhists and Christians. 

As to the second main objection, relating to caste feuds, it is wrong to say 
that the action of the Government by keeping the caste column in the census 
perpetuates the system and foments differences : the fends arise from the action 
of the various castes themselves in cultivating the mistaken notion that the census 
can bo used as a lever for raising their status. The census tries to record only 
facts as they are, and it is a principle that any man is at liberty to return the 
caste to which he believes he belongs. Therefore, after receipt of numerous petitions 
and counter-petitions, an order was passed by the Local Government that every 
person’s caste should be entered as he himself described it, provided a real caste name 
was given. This, of course, assumed that every man must be supposed to be telling 
what he believed to be the truth. In fact, the rank and file of castes . who returned 
new names often probably believed that they were entitled to them ; whether their 
leaders and the Pandits or Gossains from whom decrees were obtained (generally 
by purchase) believed the same thing is not within my province to discuss. Certain 
it is that no amount of census figures, nothing but the verdict of society itself, can 
raise any caste or any individual in social status. No .names of persons are kept 
on record from the census, and whatever social or religious differences existed before 
appear to exist in just the same measure after 'the adoption of a new caste-name ; 
if there is any change in status it is due to culture and wealth rather than to the- 
alteration of name. 

* A discussion of tho relation of the caste system to tlie four classes or Far/ias of the SAasl ■ - -.d ' 

outside the pale Trill be found in Chapter XI of the India Censns ^Beport, 1911. 
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As to tlio first Subsidiary Tabid, I fear that, not much reliance can be pkced.on 
the classification. It is necessary to' classify somehow, and this appears to be the 
method least likely to lead to friction among castes. The immediate motive of nearly 
all the caste movements is the getting of some name which will show .the caste to be 
agricultural and avoid the supposed odium of occupations such as fishing or labouring. 
Thus some pei-sons whose old or real occupalioii is something other than cultivation 
are now shown under cultivatoi's, because they have returned a cultivating caste. 

137. Instead of the movement towards universal brotherhood advocated by 

reformers at various times*' and reiterated recently by 
aifd political Icadcm of the advanced school in India, we have 

to chronicle numerous separate movements started and 
continued by different castes for themselves and themselves alone. Being, as they 
generally are, efforfs to raise their position by classes or groups who have had other 
classes on their backs for centuries, the movements arc confined naturally to the castes 
concerned. Ti'hctlicr they are good or bad movements and whether the castes are 
entitled to the new names they have taken is not to be discussed here, I shall merely 
note tlic various agitations and their effects on the statistics. All alike are distin- 
guished by the mark of clannislmcss or what for want of a better term might be called 
clan-selfishness — none, has any connection witli the uplift of other castes or the 
advance of society in general. And it was noticeable that some of the leaders in 
si)bcial caste agitations were themselves cither connected with some political party or 
had j)olitical ends in view. 

Bopresentations were received sometimes from within the province, sometimes 
from without and sometimes from both. 

J'lxcluding minor changes or errors in nomenclature, the following is a list of 
castes and groups affected either by their own or others’ agitation or changes of 
name : — 


Baniya. 

Grahahipra. 

jMahishva. 

Sudra. 

Barui. 

Kacliari. 

IMali. 

Sunri. 

Bhninmali. 

Kaibartta. 

^Icch. 

Sut. 

Boria. 

Kaibartta Cliasi. 

Kadiyal. 

Tamhuli. 

Brahman. 

Kaibartta Jalia. 

Kapit. 

Tanti. 

Brittial Baniya. 

Katani. 

Patni. 

Teli. 

Das. 

Kavastba, 

Rajbansi. 

Yaisya. 

Dboba. 

Koch. 

Saha. 

Vaisya Saha. 

Dorn. 

Kshattriya. 

Sonwal. 

Yogi. 

Yogis' Brahman. 


It. uill bo convenient to consider the movements in these castes as far as possible 
in alphabetical order ; this will also obviate any suggestion that we are attempting to 
classify by social precedence. In wliat follows, where castes are grouped or discussed* 
together, it must not be jiresumcd that there is necessarily any connection between 
them unless it is so stated. The number in brackets after each caste is the total 
strength in round thousands, where it has been tabulated. 

is usually regarded as a generic name of various trading castes, although 
it apiicars in the caste returns of other parts of India. The leaders of the Brittial 
Baniyas in Assam decided at this census to omit tlie pi'clix Brittial. This caused very 
little confusion willi otlicr castes, as there are only a few traders from \Ycstern India 
who return themselves as Bauias in Assam. But the propaganda was not complete : 
the community is one, bufpart returned the old name and part the new. The result 
was that cacl) part fell below the standard strength of 1 per mille and neither ajjpears 
in the main tables. Tlie total strength is 0,174 (5,9S9 Brittials and 3,185 Baniyas) — 
a slight decrease since 1911. 

Barnis (9) returned themselves as Kayasthas in very many cases, and their 
recorded nnmbors have therefore dropped from 25,000 to 9,000. There were sharp 
quarrels in some j)laccs over this claim. This movement is not a new one — see 1911 
report, page 128. i 

Bhninmalis (2) have nearly all adopted the designation of Alali, the tendenev to 
which was noted in 1911. Hence the heavy fall in their numbers from 35,000. 

Borias are now only 1,400 against 22,000. at the last census. The reason- for this 
is that they have preferred to give the name Sut, under which over 21,000 have been 
"tabulated. See note on page 129 of the last'Teport. - - - 

*ror n recont instance, see a speccli of His Higliness -tlie llaliaraja of Kolhapur at Hasik in 1920. He advocated 
the dissolution of castes and an equal start for all at birth. Speech reported in the Press, April 24th, 1920, 
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Kdibarlias (03) were shown in 1911 under three sub-heads : Kaibarfcta Chasi 
ICaibarta Julia and simple Kaibarttn. See also Assam Census Report of. 1901, page 
132. The three groups hare now been tabulated as entirely different castes, and the 
IMabisya. caste has also been separated entii'ely. i'hosc who returned themselyes as 
Kaibavtta only hare increased more than fourfold from the 1911 total of 21,000. 
Some of this increase must bo duo to natural growth, but the greater part represents 
Xatliyals and Dorns of the Brahmaputra Valley and Jalia Kaibarttas of Sylhet who 
hare giren up their old titles in f\rour of tlic simple Kaihartta. It was remarked in 
the 1911 report that, although the names Kewat and Kaihartta- seemed to he inter- 
changcahlo in Kararup, the Kewats were discarding the word Kaihartta because of 
its assumption by the Nadiyals ; this process seems to be complete now and we find 
that Kewats (100) hare an increase such as might bo cspcctcd by ordinary growth. 

Knibarifa Chasi s (9). numhcrcl 05,000 in 1911. The present decrease is due to 
separate talmlalion of the Mahisyas. 

Kaibortla Jalias (3). — The drop from l-h.OOO in 1911 comes from the return by 
this group and the Pa tills either of plain Kaihartta or of Mahisya, which latter 
name they had not thought of assuming at former censuses. With, the change of 
caste name has gone a moremont to return their occupations as cultiration rather 
than fishing or boating and to giro up in some eases the retail selling of fish eren 
when they hare not giren up fishing. 

Kafani is the name of the section 0 ? the Yogis firing in the Brahmaputra 
Valley who wore formerly supposed to he the only people who could or would rear the 
pdf silkworm. They have liccu classed under Yogi, hut I mention them here as a 
represent ation was rcccircd aliout their inclusion with the sub-sections known as 
Folatohas and Thvjnp'jtas. The objection was withdrawn by the maker and ali these 
were included as Y ogis. There is a preju-ficc against rearing the pat silkworm as 
unclean, hut roceiitly eggs hare been supplied by the Industries Department to some 
noii-Katanis, who hare reared them successfully and so far hare not been outcasted. 

Kapasihas (122). — From 82.000 the number of Kayasthas has grown to 122,000. 
A great part of this increase is duo to Baruis using the name. Some other castes 
must also hare returned Kayustlia. but it is not possible to determine them. 

Koches (229). — Xo special reports or representations were rcceired about this 
caste or tribe. Their numbers hare fiuctuated since 1891, and this ceusus shows a 
decrease of about ll,0ii0. This used to bo the caste into which conrerts from 
Animism were rcceired in the Brahmaputra Yhalley ; the present decrease, in face of 
large natural increases all over the valley, points to tho disuse of this practice in some 
districts. Some of the new converts, instead of becoming Saru Koches or Saranias, are 
keeping llioir old tribal names and some are describing themsclres as Kshattriras. In 
Goalpara wlierc the largest drop in Koches occurs, and where there is also a great 
decrease in Rajbausis, there appear for the first time many thousands of Kacharis and 
Kshattriyas. In Darrang the decrease is due to omission of Mahalias, whose figures 
were included with Koches in 1911. 

Kshatlrbm (3-17).— Formerly the name of Kshattriya was practically synonymous 
with iManipuri in this province : outside .Manipur, and Cachar and Sj ihefc where there 
arc old Ylanipuri settlements, only a few hundred Kshattriyas used to be counted. In 
the last few years the claim to an ancestry with epic associations has been adopted 
or revived by leaders or outsiders for other tribes in process of conversion to Hinduism 
or already converted. The result is a very large inoreaso in the number of 
persons rcturniug Kshattriya as their ciste. After deducting a genuine increase 
of 26,000 for Ylanipur, we have still about 70,000 Kshattriyas above the total 
of fdie last census to account for. Goalpara has nearly T9,o5o, where there were 
none in 1911 : these are Rajbansis and Koches. Kamrup has 6,000, apparently 
people who were Koches before. Xowgong, D irrang and the Garo Hills show over 
1,000 Kshattriyas each — probably e.r-Kacliari3 or other Bodo tribes. The rest are 
nearly all accountcl for by the Kacharis of Xorth Cachar : this movement I have 
described above under Kachari, 

iifahisijas (70) with Bases (31) belong to Bengal and the Surma Valley. They . 
obtained permission before the census of 1911 to be tabulited as Ylahisya by caste in 
place of their old name of Chasi Kaihartta. They quote Shastric authority ani trace 
•descent from the union of a Kshattriya father and Vaisya mother. The, numbers 
tabulated for the caste have been swelled greatly, and our statistics have been much, 
confused by the return of the same caste name by the Fatnis ani Jalia , ' tas ' 
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Stidras (1G6) nearly all belong to Sylhet. In 1911 less than 119,000 were 
censused. The large increase is dne apparently to many Fatnis, Jalia Kaibarttas 
and otbers having assumed the name. 

Sunrk arc few and have been classed under Saba. There were less than 3,000 
at the last census. 

Silt (21) is the mrac talcen by the Borias. See Horia above. 

Tamhulis are too few to appear separately in the tables in this province. In 
1911 there were only 73. A petition was received from Bihar, asking for them to be 
classed as I^agbansi Kshattriyas. 

Tanils (7(>).“-The number has nearly doubled in the' decade. This is dne to 
increase in Tanti coolies on tea gardens, .and probably also to the more accurate 
tabrdation of the sub-caste Jugi of those immigrant Tanlis of Bengal and Bihar. 

.7e/;s (ilD) have increased in number very slightly, ns thev belong mainly to Sylhet 
and sufToved from the general depression there. They petitioned to bo entered as 
Vaisva Till. Thev are of course Hindus, but were tabulated as Animists by a misprint 
in 1911. 

(2.1) besides being the name of one of jManu’s classes, is also that of an 
imngcnous crrltivaling caste of Ivannnp. The provincial number has increased more 
iban sixfolc, mainly on account of the movement of the Sabas or Vaisya Sabas in the 
t-nimri V-alky. I am at a loss to account for the very large increase in Kam^'up from 
o.f 00 to nctuly 12,000, since the number of Sahas has also increased there, and the 
natural gicwth of population in the district has been only 6’7 per cent. 

Yogis flGl) wore tahulatcl at the last census as Jogi (Jugi), and their numbers 
hav(' fallen by nearly 8,000. The chief reason of the decline appears to have been 
the separation of many of their priests, who were formerly tabulated under the 
t!:cneral caste name. The leaders of this caste have been making great efforts to rise 
in the social sealc. and from the beginuiug of the census operations have made applica- 
tions about the spelling of their caste name and the use of Nath and Devanath, as 
title.-! for their men, ami Devi for their women, Uthoiagh the enumerators and the 
pitblic were assured that names of individuals were of no value in the census record 
save for the temporary purpose of identification of entries before tabulation, many 
protests were made by momhers of the higher castes, especially against the use of 
the title Devi. As noted by Rislcy as long ago as 1891, no intelligible reason can be 
given for the treatment to whicli the caste is subjected by other Hindus.® The 
discarding of widow remarriage and alienation of certain of their marriage customs 
are among the methods adopted by the caste in the effort to improve its position. 
They have been at great pains to emphasise thoir ascetic origin, for which the 
spelling Yogi instead of Jogi or Jugi has been adopted. Their leaders have also 
token exception to the description of the courtship or marriage negotiations noted in 
the Assam Census Report of 1911, paragraph 80 ; although the outsider may find in 
it a rather interesting and charming ceremony, it is felt to be a cause of ridicnle by 
educated nieiubers of the caste, who deny the practice. Another point of objection 
was the inclusion in former years of the Sapmsias or suakecharmers and Duliyas or 
palki-bearcrs as Jogis in Upper Assam. 

Yogis' Brahmcnis at previous censuses were entered under the general caste name 
of Jogi (Jugi), but they, or a section of them, bare recently claimed a different orisia 
and have rciurncd themselves as Brahmans ; they have also assumed the Brahman 
titles of Sanaa and_ Chakra vartti in place of their old names of Nath or Mahanta. 
Some 70 in Lakhimpur have been recorded as Y’ogis’ Brahmans As far back as 18t)l, 
liowovcr, the Deputy Comru'issioner of Sylhet reported that Mali- and Jugi-Brahinans 
in many cases omitted the Mali or Jugi prefix ami entered themselves as Brahmans 
only.-!- 

Of other indigenous Hindu and Animist castes of the plains there is little of 
change or of special value to ho noted. Most have varied their numbers according to 
the tendency of the localities where they predominate. The Jliras (16), who are 
potters in the Brahmaputra Valley, lost somewhat in numbers, chiefly in Nowgong ; 
There is at the same time a remarkable increase of Naraasudras from 77 to 4,866 in 
Nowgong. Part of this may he duo to immigration, hut it seems that some Hii'as must 


* Tbo Tribes nnd Castes of Bengal, paee 359. 
f Assam Census JReport, 1891, Appendix A, ix. 
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(•. r. eov< ry after tile''- cil unitiev .At t Ids er-asns tlio iiicreaso of the .Assamese is 
tjm', as liiirii a'^ (he nrit .iral iacreisv in (!h> trlnde v.illey (S ti per coni.). This may be 
aflriba*. - i partly to creat-r b'omrlity of ibi> immi;:r.int papnlafion, incbidin" those 
‘.'■nled in vi!lnp'e>i. Bat it {< .ah- » liao (o omi^'-i.m of some sections of c,istes, as ox- 
jd'titf'd ab'ivc, and tocxcbisian of the (wo Frontier Tneetp. Some of the people now- 
in Saiiy.a and I?ali]>ar.a weri' include 1 in (be D.irramf and Lakhimpnr calculations 
in jimvi ius year’, bat as mev nr.-.as arc ai«o dealt with in tbeu; frontier (raots, the 
statistics u-ou'd liave been lo i ie;! unfairly in favour of (bo increase factor by thoir 
b. elusion. 

140. It i" not p.Tini.s.ilile (o dilate at len'.;th on (ho characteristics, customs and 
Milt ftfvj fronurr r-ioo^. oriciiisjtf oiif bill (rilics, since it has been ruled that 

ethaolojrical htudies are lud t'J form any prominent fca- 
Inre of th" iirc^.'iit cciisu'. Monovor, avc have iu .Assam a series of monographs 
(pnhlishcd under (lOvermncnf iiislrucH'Uis) which are likely to stand for many years 
•n.e as nnthoritiis on their subjects. The series has received 

riu'rL reveral additions in the last ton years. I i;ivc in the 

" Nii;TTt;>)!-r. of M-aniucr. unirgiii a 114 of tlu! volumes ill order of their dates of 

'■ nu^h.TKuv.t cianv. ap]ii'arnnce. Kf.tes on other trlhcs such as the Lalungs 

f Kx-i-ir.. ' and Balih.'is will he found in ])rovious census reports; 

“ ill p.'irticiilar, the 18'.)3 rc])ort contains a store of iuforma- 

nhon>N!isna. yjj various tribes and suh-trihos whoso numbers in the 

province are loo small to allow of sopamte notes in every report. 

As a rule till! tribes live in well-dofino.! areas, and changes in their numbers. 
langiKU’ ;s and conditions of life or inihits revealed by the census leave been discussed 
ill {leafing with thus ; areas in Ohajiter I or under the special subjects concerned in 
the olhor^ chapters of this report. Jtovements among the Kacharis have been 
referred to in paragrajdi l‘d7 above. 

-A rciire'^cntation was received from the head of (ho Diongdoh clan asking for 
the inclu'-ioa of nil Syntongs, Lvnngams, Bhois, etc., in the Khasi and Jaiutia Hills as 
IChnsis. Tliis was receive 1 too laic for any action to ho taken, Syntongs and AVars 
liavc been fhown sejiarately and the others have not, as their numbers arc small. 
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ncl-.ioi priijrirtion of .Ascinu'se is of course 
k< pt down by the large minilicr of immi* 
emu*’, 'ihe figures ceriairily show that 
thi- A shames* arc not dying out. The 
percentage inrrei‘;''s in 1021 would he 
somewhat gn-iter and the Darrang deficit 
Would Ijceome an excess if we included 
jo T'O.is wlio returned th'drc-islesas Kshat- 
iriya ami some o’.hcr> wliich it is impossi* 
hh' to i>; ilat«'. The 1901 decreases were 
due to ctTecls of Kuhi azar and the 1S97 
erirth'pinke.and th(> large incrc.nscs of 1911 
cr-astts the incri-ase of the .Assamese is 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE III. 

Some indigenous Castes and tribes of Assam paragraph 139 ). 



Kiunrup. 

• _ 

Parrang. 

Kowgong. 

Sibsagar. 

Lakhimpnr. 

Total. 


im. 

1021. 

-h or — 

inn. 

1021. 

-f or — 

1911. 

1021. 

4 or — 

1011. 

1921. 

+ or—. 

1911. 


B 

■ 

1021. 

4 or — . 

1 

o 

S 

■ 

5 

C 

7 

S 

0 

10 

11 

■ 

IS 

11 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

HH 

■ 



■ 

1 

+1 

... 

... 


3 

... 

-3 

853 

4.S5 

-417 

85C 

437 

-419 


C23 

E25 

+S 


4.0S0 

+505 

3,750 

4,031 

+275 


150,241 

+0,891 



42.420 

207,257 

210,850 

+13.C93 

Hm 

1,S3S 

455 

—SoS 

4.143 

404 

-3,649 

6,000 

Gt 

-8,912 

' 6,773 

2oS 

-5 515 

1,277 

17 

-1,260 

21,437 

1.31S 

-20,119 

Brahman ... 

so.is.') 

S5,201 

+9,132 

10,734 

17.0!>3 

+C,S09_ 

G.CIO 

7,900 

+1,341 

17,503 

20,672 

+3,404 

5.0?1 

C,623 

41.433 

65,021 

S7,530 

421.618 

Chutij-i ... 

sra 

C70 

-155 

3,511 

3,3o0 

-172 


7,07G 

+61 

57,441 

€1,521 

+4,067 



+3,007 

S7,SS1 

04,642 

46.808 

PaHa 

■ 


... 

510 

2G3 

-250 

... 

... 

... 

7 

... 

-7 

45S 

403 

440 

9S4 

7C1 

—223 

Dom 


C21 

-fS02 

3,C50 

2,600 

-sso 

670 

631 

-39 

IP.GSl 

6,142 

-4,399 

6,317 

S.150 

-167 

23,730 

18,556 

-5,183 

Grahahipra 

C,5Sf1 

2,2M 

— 4,3G2 

5,010 

4,S00 

-1,GI0 

S13 

235 

-78 

2,o07 

2,26C 

-241 

312 

261 

-61 

15,637 

9,255 

-6.S53 

G&ro 

4.7C3 

5,55-1 

-f-5S5 

450 

36S 

-82 

4G1 


+671 

479 

7G 

-403 

163 

66 

-S3 

6,S50 


4683 

Him 

5,C?1 

4,s:s 

-863 

1.4;5 

1,371 

-34 

C,S22 . 

C,053 

-769 

11 

IS 

42 

2 

... 


13,931 

12,265 

- 1,666 

Kachan ... 

P3,nsi 

IM.OIS 

+8,037 

67,713 

52,500 

-5,153 

13,731 

12,005 

-816 

16,952 

12,510 

-4,^2 

27.053 

10,C60 

-173293 

212,350 

:92,7oS 

-19.627 

Kaihartta ... 

15, OGO 

23,150 

+5.090 

1C7 

7,007 


116 

10,150 

+19,032 

679 


+16,512 

035 

0,563 

+8,578 

10,900 

76,921 

+57,012 

Kalita 

130,427 

137.(Vt2 

+0,615 

16.270 

17.315 

IBB 

16,WS 

1S.SG2 

+1,414 

41 . 1 SS 

42,744 

+1.606 

5,524 

7.4S0 

+1,965 

210,313 

232,052 

412,639 

Kajastha ... 

4,P0l 

C,024 

+1.033 

2.020 

2.4-17 

-r427, 

2,714 

S,333 

4619 

6,565 

6.2S3 

+693 

2,551 

3,629 

41.078 

17,S61 

21,n6 

+3,855 

Kewat ... 

5-1, CM 

34.1G3 

—507 

13,451 

15,214 

+1.763 

15,170 

15,347 

+171 

25.478 

27,S9S 

+2,420 

3,S50 

6,379 

+1,629 

92,555 


+5.416 

Khamil 

... 

... 

... 

40 

... 

-46 

... 

... 

... 

113 

3 

-110 

i,e ?2 

l.SSS 

-SM 

1.S51 

i,s.n 

—460 

Koch 

103,561 

0S.TS1 


42,733 

40,344 

-2,1M 

37,010 

,39,4!3 

+2,397 

St .174 

33,552 

+2,378 

7,344 

6.467 



221,617 

-1,346 

lalosE M. 

1,75.0 

1,S50 

-2C9 

0 

... 

-9 

32,791 

33,210 

+2,419 

283 

4 

-179 

1 , 0.1 

1,021 

-60 

35,923 

37,755 

41.962 

Jlech 

ICl 

33 

-156 

35 

o- 

-8 

s 

3 


11 

12 ; 

+116 

112 

19 

-93 

355 

214 

-141 

Mitir ... 

11,312 

10, SM 

-450 

3,213 

3,379 

+105 

' 

ir,32'' 

60,302 

+3,035 

25.W9 

23,331 

+ 3,322 

7 

23 

4 6 

86, SOS 

92,977 

+6,079 

lliri 


... 


4,GC3 

4,SW 

+322 


1,315 

+1,316 

22.4S5 

27,400 

+4,915 

30,424 

S0,O4S 

—376 

57,477 

63,es3 

+6,176 

^Llishmi ... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

... 



... 


271 

61 

—220 

271 

51 

—220 

^ahhi 

2,705 

2,CS4 

-21 

Q 

... 

f* 


n 

4.0 

2 

1 

—1 

... 

0 

J.O 

2,705 

2,650 

-20 

Kadiyal ... 

11,779 

2,7S1 

-S 9SS 

7,S33 

1,^S5 

-0.333 

20,017 

3,210 

-17.69S 

17,994 

S,S0G 

-9,39S 

8,0G3 

1,954 

-6, 10 s 

66,156 

17,593 

-4S,5SS 

Kamarjdra 

11,112 

12,174 

+1,060 

140 

Cl 

-77 

It 

4,3G5 

+4.2SS 


195 

+45 

SO 


420 

11,565 

16,903 

45,335 

Kat 

P5S 

C19 

-339 

£54 

240 

-14 

760 

795 

+35 

1,916 

5,074 

+1,156 

1H5 

230 

+95 

4,026 

1,953 

4933 

Phakial 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

49G 

616 

+120 

4?6 

616 

4120 

Kahha 

17, TPS 

10,P14 

+2,116 

12,665 

9,151 

-3.411 

S3 

200 

+112 

63 

102 

439 

95 

125 

430 

S0,9X» 

£9,795 

-1,114 

Kajbansi ... 

3,OS7 

4,G29 

+1,572 

... 

151 

+151 

44 

47S 

44S4 

S3 

117 

434 

£S6 

8C4 

+628 

3,^50 

G,2G9 

+2,819 

Saloi 

6,221 

6,657 

+533 

S60 

SCS 

+ 8 

S5 

... 

-35 

2 

... 

_c* 

4 

S 

—1 

9,125 

9,525 

+403 

Saha, Sunri 

1C,2CS 

17,001 

+733 

604 

755 

+G3 

COG 

53G 

-160 

145 

£73 

4 IS 0 

329 

173 

-156 

15,130 

15,735 

4635 

Sin^ho ... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.M ■ 

451 

1C3 

-291 

454 

163 

—291 

Sonwal 

... 
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• f-lioulHn- ftitcn’vl •• mnlccr n-ul f > l’cr ” of tlioni. Women an! children \vIio 
I’o'i wiii 'ii ladp ; (o an '.tnen* th' fatnily income mnst b’ entered in cobiinn '9 under 
Goliiinn 9 will Iw Id.inl; for dependant?. 


143. I !u?ro nro ppocinl (HiTioultus in cUcitva^ cr»mplcto and accurate information 
Cenr-oa queallooD and .aocur.a- I'l'ljariUn!^ OCCUp.atioil !in(l UloaUS of SubsisfcCUCO. TllU 

instruction to the (‘nuincrators nas : — 

(, e.'n'or: 9 '} rit;nrt!! of uchtaJ i-orl'frs ). — Gnter tlio jirincipal means of livcliliood of 

ail p< r? on! who artually do work- or carry on bufiiio?-', whether ncr.mnnllv or bv menis of Forv.iut?, 

terms sneh .as 
in the fields, 

. , - — the c.rse of 

aarseuii'.itc >n? let or 'n person? who rCi-Pive rent nnitbo-c who pay rent. IE a p-rsm makes 

Sb.* arti.d « !).' ‘.’I- I » * e... . r . 

'v.-rk at anVic-npa' 
tiiat oc.'np.at on .md imt in eobimn 11. 

This )vas supiil ’inonle.l hy morn (l.-{.ai!c:l an I loc illy applicable diroctions in the 
Supor.is'us 1 ) 0 )!:? of in?;,ructinn ami in tin* Census Cole, hut "rent troublo tvas 
f’.vp- ri nocJ novertholcss in largo ol.asM>s <.f entry as well as in intUvklual cases. For 
is'.siance, in cnmnnin ia:p.:ua"(> pei-Mms may be c.illed servants, labourers, clerks, 
tr.rdors and sa fo t!i, Imt for llio census grnati'r dot lil is neodc.l ; and it is diniciilt, to 
impress this ot\ the euumer.ators and the p iblic. The usual moanin" of some venia- 
eular terms aFn varies in dilTeront localities. By constant .supervision and clieck <-£ 
enumer.atirs’ work Itowcver, and liy elnssidc vtion of the vague entries in the abstr.ic- 
tioa ndices (by c tnparison of tiie other entries for (he person or ny reforenco back to 
the dist -ictl it ha. hem pas.silile to reduce the mimher under order 53 —Insufficient! v 
deserib'i occupiti ms - from IH.OD" in lilll to -iG.OOO at llio jircsent census. The 
number <4 lab 'urors ndto.so kind of labour is unknown is only ab.>ut 7, '300 ; but the 
cant r.actors .and hu'iness men (15, OO ') and clerks, cashier.s and sliop cinployee.s 
in?uffie.ienlly des Tib.ti t,fl0,0tHi) are ineoureniently mimerous. Again, there arc special 
djffic ilties in maling tile record of agricultural occupations, for it is necessary fo 
di?tingiu-li landlo.-ds from agent? or managers and froai actual cultivators, and t'lesc 
.ag.aiti from farm '-orvants and field labo jrer.s. All tlies) classes oa'oilap, and the 
di'tiuctiou of lanllor.ls, living on rent, fnmi or.liuary eul'.iv.itors Is sometimes difficult 
in par's where t'.ie s'ft lenient is pcrinan -nt. but Iioldiiigs arc small, e.rj.. in Sylhst. 
For Table XVI 11 the healings proscrlhel by the Ctorcrnment of India mad: it 
necc.ssnry to distinguish three main clas-cs of agriculturists — rcnt-roceivers, rent* 
payers, .and farm .•-orvants or field labourer.s. This gave rise to grcit trouble at 
tmtmienxli 111 time, sine.' a cultivat ir holding directly under the Govornm ut naturally 
could not «ee why his Ian l-roveau“ p iymo.it should b.o regarded as rent. The use of 
tlu: term rent-pay->r was eonsidored at the ti no to bo tiio best method of separating 
the numbers of those who .actually hold and cnUlvatc from tliosc on tlio one hand 
wh) merely live on rent and from thoso ou the oilier wlio are merely hired workers 
on the lani. In the Administrative Ilep).-t. in agreement with most District Officers, 
I have reeoiiimen ’.o I that at the next eensus otiioc dcliniti 'us or nomenclature should 
be adopted for liie variou.s classes of agriculturi.sts. 

"WliateVt'r words are u?e.i, however, I fear that there will always he coufusiou 
and we can only say that tlie total of sub-order l(o) — ordinary cultivation— including 
all the groups mentioned nhovo, makes any approach to accuracy : the totals of its 
subdivisions are ccitainly doubtful 

Another s>iuree of difficulty was the entry for wonuu nnl ehillron who work and 
aug.mont the fa nilv income ; the supplementary instruction about this was that if 
(hev worked rogulirly they shoul 1 h'' ji it diwn in the workers’ column, but if only 
occasionally, as dejiendauts. It is obvious that for esiiniation of the regularity of the 
work of suiall b .ys acliug as eowlicrds or wives helping th.dr husbands in cultivation 
or in s:'lling nrtieb's, we are dependent ultimately on thelinteTugenco of the enumerator, 
nUbuugli ai led in m iny c.ises by the advice and supei vision of the higher staff. The 
error from this can .‘G cannot be estimated, and in any case is not serious, for those, 
entered as actual workers certainly do some work, however little. 

The social-betTernicnt factor enters also into the record of occupation, as it does 
into those of religion, caste aad language : the general tendency to adopt agriculture 
as a more rcspcctahlo occup.ation than tlie actual principal one is reflected by a hcao-y 
fall in the number of fishermen and boatmen. Partly from this cause also the 
number of weavers has fallen, not bec.auso weaving is disreputable but because it is 
associated in certain cases as a traditional oocnpation with a castc-namc which is sought 
to he diseardod : for instance Ilinclu jirofossional wearci-s have always been known 
in certain districts as Jugis and this caste has now adopto.l the name Aogi. It 
cultivation is roturucl instead of weaving ns the oocnpation, it will probably seem 
to manv that the transformation is more^complete. The same applies to many fisher- 
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The snb-classos are divided into ofj orders. Only slight alterations have been 
mafio frdm the orders of 1911 to admit of new heads ‘.transport by air ’ and ‘ air force,’ 
which do not at present affect Assam, and to 6nd room for ‘ other unclassified 
Unproductive industries,’ which did not appear at the first census. 

The 50 orders are subdivided into 191 groups. The number of groups has 
been mcrcvascd by 22 from the number of 1911. This is due to the expansion of certain 
of the old groups so as to show in detail important categories which were previously 
combined (such as different kinds of textile workers, mechanical transport drivers, 
beggars, prostitutes), and to the correction of imperfect classification. 

The-mi groups are standardized for India. For Assam we have made a few 
further subdivisions to show occupations of local interest, e.t/., tea, limestone quarries, 
sifalpah'-making. rearing of different kinds of silkworm. These sub-groups have 
been shown in the main tables under their original orders but with distisguishing 
letters after them in brackets. 

The orders may be soon in Subsidiary Table I but for details of all the groups 
reference must bo made to the original table (Imperial XYII). 

In the preceding paragraph I have noted some of the difiiculties cccurriug in 
the occupitim record at cmuuoration. Althougli many of these were surmounted 
by the. scrutiny of superior otneers and by allowing a good deal of detail to be 
entered for description of doiihiful and disputed occupations, the processes of sort- 
ing and compilatlm presented further difficulties. In some cases double entries 
such as ‘ eri and cotton weaver ‘ jute and lac seller ’, were found : in such cases 
the first entry was taken to be that of the principal occupation. The detailed and 
doubtful entries ba 1 to be assigned to standard groups. For the classification of 
agricultural entries wo had lists of the vernacular terms in common use in each dis- 
trict, Even so, the categudesof farm servants and field labourers are confused in 
many cases ; the value of the distinction (which was not made at the last census) 
is doubtful, especially in view of the inaccuracy. Much care was also needed in the 
classification of public servants and professional men. Separate groups arc prescribed 
for the various specialists together with their subordinates, while there is a general 
group (191) for all servants of the State engaged in ordinary administrative duties 
and another group for village officials. Thus a Governor, a magistrate, a clerk or a 
ebaprasi employed in a district officer's establishment, has to he entered in this group, 
while a forest officer, iu's clerks and guards, etc., como under ‘ pasture and agriculture’, 
and an engineer and a doctor again under different groups, even if they are 
serving Government, Again mandals were classified, as in 1911, as village efficials, 
following the practicefor patwaris in Upper India, but kauungoes were put down under 
agriculture as ‘ agents or raanagens of landed estates,’ 

All classification was done under the direct supervision of the Deputy Superintend- 
ent at the Gauhnti Central office, with the help of the general index supplied by 
the Censm Commissioner, supplemented by local instructions and the vernacular lists 
used at last census. Gioup numbers were assigned only liy the Chief Inspector or 
the Deputy Superintendent, and the Piovincial Superintendent’s orders were taken 
in all cases of doubt. It is evident that to obtain even fairly accurate figures for 
our main occupation table (XVII), which runs into 135 pages, very careful consi- 
deration of rulings as to terms and very close scrutiny of the sorters’ tickets and 
compilation registers were necessary on the park of those responsible. In the end, 
the number of doubtful cases was reduced to a minimum and tlie_ final classification, 
which represents the normal functional distribution in the province, is, I believe, 
reasonably accurate in its main characteristics. 

14S. In spite of the large number of occupations tabulated, most of them are 

followed by very small proportions of the people. Xearly 
89 per cent, of* the whole population are supported by 
some form of agricultural or pastoral pursuit, more than 
three-fourths being returned as ordinary cultivators. 

The ordinary rectangular or linear diagrams in which it has been customary to 
display the proportions in the main classes and sub-classes convey little to the readci’ 
on account of the minute space falling to each other sub-class when compared with 
agriculture in Assam. I have therefore given in diagram Xo. 11 the utimber.s 
supported by only a few of the main heads of occupation. These correspond, though 
not exactlyi with the standard clasrificataon : ordinary cultivation, tea and fishing 
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proportion is also niTcctocl. DcIvniJs of tho proportions pi:o shown by .districts in Subsi- 
diary Table 111 anti tlic following' table summarises the iigures for tbo province' and 
the natural divisions. 


l?roportion per cent, of dependants to total population supported hp different dcoupa- 

tions. 


1 

1 

AcricoUart. 

Id luitry (Inciad* i 
ttJK 

jcomrarrcc (Jnclu- 
1 dlup transport). 

i 

I’rofi'ssloDf, 

Others. 

1 


5 

1 

* i 

** 

r, 

ASSAM 

... 


55 

so 

1 50 

1 G3 

1 40 

V.illcy 

... 


1 r,o 

3s 

■11 

Cl 

' 35 

Siir/-n.i V.-illfr 

... 


>K> 

CO 

5S 

CO 

■17 

Hills 

... 

... 

■11 

2*’ 

SC. 

6*2 

30 


It will be noticed that tlie Jlills division shows the least, and tho Siu-ma Valley 
the greatest, peroontago of ju>n-workcr.s. The figures only confirm what is a matter 
of Common knowlod're : the nvor.age woman of the liilJs or the Brahmaputra Valley 
is much more generally a helper in cultivation work than is the woman of the Surma 
Valley. >f(>reovcr the greater number of lea gardens in tbo Brabmaputra Valley 
makes for a greater proportion of \vomen and cliildrcn workers. Tho proportion 
of dependants lo worktr.s in Goalpara and ICainrup, however, approaches much more 
cio.'Tly to that of the Surma Valley than is the ease for the central and upper 
districts of the .Assam Valley. ’ 

(it) /ipriculttire aii.i animals. 


150. It has been rcniiirkcd by various writers from time to time that although 
ordtn.iry cuutvauon. industrial development is needed in India, our key 

industry, whicJi above all others cannot he neglected, is 
agriciiKiiro. Our statistics show tliat tlie population depending on agriculture is an 
evor-incrciising one. The iunnher supported by ordinary cultivation in Assam has 
risen by more tbnn tlirce-ouarlfw.s of a million in (he 10 years, the proportion being 
now 7(il per mille against TOI in lOil. The incrcaso is duo to natural growth and to 
the influx of cultivating immigrant.s.^ The in.sct statement shows the Variations for 3 
ccns'us years of the chief groups falling under (he sub-order, dependants and workers 

being combined. I have pointed out in 
paragraph 140 the difUculty of distinguish- 
ing the different classes of agricnlturkts 
falling under the head of ordinvary cultiva- 
tion ; so that the figures of the subdivi- 
sions must be accepted with caution. 

Jn any c:i!:C the distinctions are not important in Assam, where nearly 96 per 
cent , of the ordinary agricultural population cultivate for themselves either directly ■ 
under Govorunicnt or as tenants under zamindars. Tho distinction of cultivators 
as ‘ )cvGnuc-])ayor.s ’ and ‘ reiil-])aycrs ’ was abolished at this census under orders of 
the Local Government, so that the progress of tenancy cannot be discussed. The class 
of landless labourers is .small, and tho census figures show that there lias not been any 
great' tendency of owners or cuitivators to lose thcii’ land to creditors and become 
more labouror.s. Por the increase of- 50,000 in the number of farm servants and field 
labourers is accounted for in great measure by the decrease (due to better classification} . 
of ‘ Jabourcr-s uuspccilied ’, wlio were returned in considerable numbers in 1911. Prob- 
ably a certain number of cultivators, especially in tho Surma Valley, have lost their 
holdings owing to the bad times. Some who owned their land have lost it and become 
tenants or more adhidars {bnrgadars or adJiidarsy as paying a produce rent, have 
been classed as ordinary tenant-cultivators). The number of these however is small 
in comparison ylth tho whole agricultural population. And it is scarcely a matter 
of laniputatipn that the number of those' who live principally on 'the rent of Ian 
decreased by over "20 per cent! in the decade. , . f 


Ordlnnry culllv.itlon. 

Pobuintlon ounport- 
od (oOO'n omIUed). 

1. Income from rent 

2. Ordinary culllv.-stors 

3. Farm sorvnntB and field 

labourers. 

1021. 1 ton. ' 1901. 

1 

1 

107 1 137 63 

0,820 6,093 4,381 

^ 141 85 02 

! 1 
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153. Nearly 28,000 persons live by the cultivation of other special products. 

. All but 3,000 of these were counted in the Khasi and 

Jaintia Jlills, \vherc the oraugo groves and potato cnltira- 
lion doubtless account for tho gre.atcr number. This group includes fruit, vegetable, 
betel and arcca nut growers. The reason why llic numbers are so small in all districts 
cxcejit tlic Khasi and Jaintia Hills is that in most eases the growers have been 
recorded as ordinary cultivators witli tho hotel or .other special product as a subsidiary 
c ccupation. Tiio ur.angc gardens on the southern slopes of tho Khasi Hills arc generally 
managed by local Wavs, but at tho plucking time, about January, many Sylhet meu 
come up to .rork from llic adjoining i)ai ts of. the plains. 

Jute is classed as an ordinary crop, and sugar-cane growing is 'generally subsidiary 
to ricc-growiiig, so that persons call ivatiug them do not swell the ‘special products’ 
figures. 

A few people arc engaged in g'owing indigo in the Nowgong district ; elsewhere 
it has been tried but is not yet a princiiial occupation. A little coffee is gi’own on 
the .south of the Khasi Hills, bu‘ this al.so is subsidiary. 


164:. Subsidiary Tables IV and V refer to subsidiary occupations. Nearly 29 jaer 

cent, of landlords, 12 •') jicr cent, of ordinary cultivators 
nf^yci-awrKtp and S per cent, of agricultural labourers returned some 

subsidiary means of .'subsistence also. The returns show a 
great variety of entries. Many of them give merely a different form of agriculture 
as the second occupation : for instance many landlords or rcut-rcceivcr.s are also 
ordinary cultivator.' or rent-jiayers and so are many of the field labourers. Trade and 
general labour arc the eommonest forms of secondary occupation. As already 
explained, tliesn returns arc of little value : the entries receive the minimum of 
cbcckiiig and are depeiulenl largely on the whim of the onnmcralor. The number of 
cultivntor.s oavning to tisliing and boating as a second occupation is less than 31,000 
ng.vinst 31,000 at the last census ; it seems therefore that those fishermen who have 
aiU>]>ted cultivation, or returned cultivation as their occupation, have often suppressed 
the fishing or boating entry altogether from both principal and subsidiary columns. 

Agriculture was returned as a subsidiary occupation by only 29 per ruillo of the 
whole working population, the j>roportions being 2.j for the Brahm.nputra Valley, 
4.0 for the Surma Valley and only 13 for the Hills. Over one-fifth (.and in tlio 
Surma Valley nearly one-third) of those who live mainly by fishing appear to be 
cultivators also. 


165. The number of cattle and buffalo breeders and herdsmen has decreased since 

1911, though it is still more than double the nu-nber record- 
ed in 1901. They arc distributed over all districts, but 
principally in the Brahmaputra Valley and the Khasi Hills. Having regard to the 


n.TlsInR ol farm stock. 


large increase of Nepalese in the province, 


1021 

ion 


1901 


Persons Eupported 
tOOO's omltlod). 

^7 
20 


the decrease in tho grazing figures is an 
indication of the av.sy in which these 
imir.igrants arc taking to cultivation in 
certain parts. Tliere is a rise of about 
4,000 in the closely connected group of 
milk and ghee scllei's, but even this addi- 
tion leaves the figures of the graziers 
aud dairymen ucariv statiouarv for the 


last 2 censuses. 

Tho best census of livestock 


in 


gave 


the number of 
Of these cattle 


is small but of great 


iVssain, taken in 1920, 

animals in the plains districts, as 0,239,103, including young stock, 
were 4.835,000, buffaloes 587,000 aud others (chiefly goats) 817,000. 

156. This sub order (773 recorded avorkers aud dependants) 

Small animals iutei’cst, siiicc it includes rearers of silkworms. Two 

ma an ma . liundrocl aud cighty-tbrco are concerned nith birds and 

bees— nearly all connected avith the honey inoduced in the Khasi Hills. Of tho 490 
recorded under silkworms, ’483 depend on eri or mu^a worms and only 7 on fat 
worm rearing. All these figures are obviously too low ; in many cases doubtless the 
occupation is subsidiary to one of tho textile groups or to cultivation, while 
admission of breeding the ^at worm is shunned as it has usually been regarded 
as degrading. Nearly 90 per cent, of the silkavorm breeders (actual workers) are 
females and nearly all arc Hindus or Animists. They are spread over the Brahma- 
putra Valley districts (except Lakhimpin*) and Manipur, being most numerous in. 


Jjibsagar and 


Darrang. 
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yo\ui;j: men, if poor, "o to sea. Tlio places supplying tho largest numbers arc the sadr; 
Bi'^hwanath and Bala^anj lhanas of North Syllict, Olumalis pargnna in South Sylhet, 
Jaldhup in Ivavinigauj, Atuajan pargana in Sunainganj and Nabiganj thana in Habi- 
ganj suinlivisiou. In Su’ianiganj Ibey are said to go out for about. G to 8 months 
every year between tlie ages of IS and oO. In other parts they only return once in 
every 'J or It years. The usual e.vtont of savings l)ro ight home is Rs. 200 or Rs. 300, 
but some bring Rs. 500 or Its. 1,000, and tho.sj) who become serangs oo ne back as 
rich men. 

Rejv^rts vary as to the effeet of foreign .service and travel on the mm. Tiicir 
ideas are certainly enlarged and t.heir standards of life altered, though not always for 
tho better. Many becoiu'' exlravaaant kituts and merely squander tdioir money until 
Ibcy have to go to sea .again to get moro. Oiie ,‘«x‘r.mg or tindal whom I met in tho 
interior while on tour jtrodneed a suit-case e-oataining several Itottles of scent, which 
he had br.ni.:hi fr.nn Ifuseiiles an 1 which he siemsl (orog.ir l as his greatest treasure ; 
he used the scent lavishly on httn self and was with diflieulty prevented from smother- 
ing tlie Census .Sujiorintendeiit with it ! 

Others again, of the more soh -r section, use their savings for the repayment of debt 
and t lie j>u;'eliaM* of l.in 1. All apjicar to settle down timilly as cnltivat.irs. I'lio.'e is 
no dcmbl tliat, this profession affords a sma I Imt growing outlet for smic part of tho 
surplus ■jiopnlalinn of .''vllict and it will be milter for satisfaction if it continues to 
bring a How of out'iide m mey similar tj that wliich f.nmd its way to the district 
during the war. No lirancit of the 8cameii’s Union or Association exists in the 
province. 


(a) Trade and Conn/icrec. 
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As the iu=ct statement shows, having rcgar.l to the 


increase of population 
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there has been no startling variation in 
the numbers subsisting on trade. Ti’ade 
in food-stuffs absorbs more than two-thirds 
of the whole trade population; textiles 
arc next in importance and here the num- 
bers arc kept up partly by tho large 
proportion of l\Ianipuri women who sell 
cloth in the State, 


Among tradcr-s in food, lisli dealers form the largest proportion ; .these and 
milk or (jhec sellers have already iheon meutioned (paragraphs 155 and 157). Groce- 
ries, grain and pulse, vi‘gelahles and hotel-nut, gur and sweetmeat selling occupy 
some S.'^.OOO or over 1 per cent, of the whole popuhation. 

Tho ‘others’ .sliown in the slatoineut include a variety of trades each supporting 
only a few Imndrcds or thousands : variations since 1901 in the orders may ho seen 
from Subsidiary Table VII. Amongthc.se a drop of 3,700 in tho luuuber depen- 
dent on hanking and exchange and credit possibly indicates a welcome decrease 
of moneylenders, and of the Iiogiis insurance agents who wore so busy a few years 
ago ; nnfortimately wo have no sopar.atc figures for these subdivisions of the group. 
The number under trade in metals lias incroasod more than fourfold ; combined Avith 
the decrease of about 3,000 recorded in the number supported by metal industries, this 
points to decline in tlie local iron and brass industries and increased use of imjAortcd 
aluminium and enamel ware and iron impiements. 

Tho number of general storekeepers and ‘ shopkoepors otherwise unspecified ’ has 
Tavied little ; nearly 16,000 persons are now supported under this head. Itinerant 
pccllaivs have increased from 70 to fill, supporting Ij'loO people : nearly all of these 
were censusoci in the Brahmaputra Valley, and the majority are women. 

Of tho natural divisions, the Surma Valley has tho greatest trade population, 4^ 
per millo, against only 23 in tho Brahmaputra Valley and 24 in the Hills. This is 
■due to the great preponderance of fish dealers in the Surma Valley. 

163. The external trade of tho proAunce both rail and river borne — mainly with 
Internal trade Calcutta and othor parts pf Bengal — and tra ■^frontier, , 

■ under a regular system of registration, and t 
Industries publishes annual and triennial reports on the subject ; 
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165. r^Iosl. of f.)<o licjulquartcrs innrK-cts sit daily for sale of fresh ijrocliice, such 
Rural m.nrkoi-!. Vegetables, ^vhen the attonrlanco is not large — 

l)orhai)s 200 or 000. Weekly or l)i-\vcckly hou’over there 
is a ha7.ar day proper, \vhcu trade is much brisker and the attoiidancc becomes often 
2.000 or .1.000. In the llrnhmapiitra V'alley, Cachar and the Jlills tliere is a 
C)nsiderabl(' number of Mimioipal. Local Board and other publicly oumed markets. 
In Sylhet all are privately owned. Of the iS!)7 regular market'^ reportcl, 00 are 
under .Munieipal or f.ocal Biruvl control and 11.0 under Government or other public 
owncr.'hip. The ia^-t number includes mauv hais owned bv Siems in the Jvhasi 
Hills. 


The annexed statement shows for ci 
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char, and four in the Naga llill.s, all at fh 
shij). In llanipur these eiupiiries were not 


riain districts the area and population 
.seri'ed by rural markets of all classes. 
Tlu; Sylliet total c.vcludcs Ivariiuganj 
tsubdivision from Avhich no report was 
received, and some tea-garden /eifs have 
been omitt.xl, but the tigurcs serve for 
a rough comparison. It will be noticed 
that the Snrma Valley markets serve 
a smaller area aud 2 ioi)ulation than do 
tbo=o of file Brabmaputra Talley. The 
Kha.si and .laintia Hills anl Ga'ro Hills 
have numbers of regular markets but in 
I be other hill districts tliey hardly exist, 
as the families arc generally self-support- 
ing and when any commodity runs short 
it can bo borrowed from a neighbouring 
bousebold until the next Jiarve.'t. Thus 
there arc only 3 markets reported from 
llie .Lushai llids, four from Xorth Ca- 
3 larger centre.s and under public owner- 
made. 


Only about 30 of the regular markets arc daily. Of the rest, rather more than 
half .''it l)i-weekly and less tli in half weekly. In the Kliasl Hills “weekly” often 
mcan.s every ht!i day an 1 hi-woekiv every Ith day. A few sit 3 times a week. There 
is seldom much bu'-iness in the early morning ; middav and afternoon arc often the 
busiest times, esiieeially in tea-garden aroa.s where the coolies have a leave day every 
week; in ordinary rural areas tlie greatest throng often comes in the late afternoon or- 
evening, when cultivators are able to attend after doing a day’s svork. In most areas 
the. dry scusun brings (he largest caneonrse, hut iii areas with a good deal of water, tbe- 
busie.st time of year may he the rains. Trices of article.s other tliaii agric iltural 
produce do not generally vary greatly at ditferent seasons, hut bad comoiimications to 
distant centre.s may cause a rise of 20 or 3.t jier cent, in the rains or just after. Some 
markets are all'ected adversely by others a Cow miles away, or connected bv railway; 
but as a rule the weekly or biweekly bazar days arc ti.xci .so as not to das ii aud so 
a.s to eualile the same traders an l purchasers to attend two or throe different bazars in 
the same area. A certain number of new //nVi have been started to provide for new 
tiojmlation, e.g., for the Bhatiyas or Eastern Bengal settlors in the Assam Valley 
districts. 


166. At most of the regiiiar markets every necessity and a goo.i manv of the 
Trade In tho markets. hixiirios oC life Can bc bouglit aiul Sold. In or near hill, 

forest or froatior areas spaeial products such as spears, 
raw cotton, lac and otlier forest produce aro dealt in ; dogj arc sol I (males for eatino- 
females for breeding — price from He. 1 to Rs. 3) at IMokokdumg in t'.ic .Xaga Hills 
and at Lakhipur bazar in Oachar; also at D.unm in Goalpara, a market attmiled by 
the Garos. 

Generally -liowovcr rice and other agricultural produce, fresh and dried fish, 
yogotal)li's and fruits, salt and grocorics, tobacco and betel, oil aud gnr, cloth and yarn, 
implements and utensils, f.uicy and miscollaneous articles arc the things to bo found 
in all markets. For immccliato comfort parched or fried gr.aiu, sweetmeats and some- 
times te.a, milk and sugar may bc had. In parts of the Hhasi Eills ton shops are 
a speciality : at the Bara Bazar at Shillong, it has boon calculated that there jiro <10 
tea stalls, each serving an average of <1S cups of tea. The Khasi women and girls make: 
-a profit of only about 9 annas from each toaJIshop or stall on tho]market day! 
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Tliorc is no reason to doubt the figures as a general indication of conditions, 
though they may not be accurate in detail. The North Lakbimpur figures, however, 
Avere obtained by actual counting of pieces sold on market days. From lie statement 
it will be seen tlint at the time of tlie enquiry (shortly before the census) English 
elotli still hold generally over half the trade and Eombay was a good second 
and .lajian a fair third. Since the enquiry fiscal and political conditions have 
altcted and it may be that the proportions have changed somewhat. The Indian 
handwiivon cloth, other than local, is generally represented by Dacca Ittugis and saris, 
sold by Dacca merohauts. In regard to handwoven cloth, it should be noted that 
Avbilc weaving is almost univcr.sal among the Assamese, they rarely weave for sale 
and a great part of what is sold is silk. 

Stocks in remote shops are generally sufficient for scvoial months, but, as a 
rule. Stocks of cloth aud dry goods are not kept for more than one to two months’ 
needs. For grain a fortnight’s supply is usual. > 

The turnover in large permanent shops may amount to several hundred', or even 
thons.anils, of rupees in a week : Thus a cloth shop in Lakhipur (Cacliar) has a 
turnover of Rs, too witli a j)r )(U of 2 annas in the rupee; a brass .shop turned over 
Its. fiOf) at 1 anm in the rupee j)rofit per week ; a grain shop at Doom-Dooma sold 
Its. 1 ,70n worth with 1 anna jier rupee profit in a week; a misecllniicous goods 
.shop ;it Dlmbri turned over Its. 7o(t worth of goods at S per cent, profit. 

Tin' smaller .stallholders ami producor-sellcr.s make generally higher profits for. 
their small stock-in-trade : a dried-fish .seller makes G annas per rupee on total sales 
of 5 rupees and a betel-nut seller 2 annas on the same value of stock, per market 
day at Lakhipur. 

Generally profits .of the retailer vary from 1 aniia to I annas and sometimes 6 
annas iu the rupee. Such profits are in addition to the wliolcsalcr’s profit on 
his s.ale to tiic retailor, hut sliop or .'^tall rent and cstahlishmcnt charges have to be 
paid out of the retail pr,dit. The profit made on .sale of a tin of kerosene oil varip^ 
from the inen? value of the empty tin (0 to 9 annas) to 25 per cent. the 

tin. 

Eiir pcrmaiionl .shops and stalls a frontage or area rent is charged by the owner 
or Ics'ce of the market. I'or instance at Dhubri from Rs. G to Rs. 15 per month is the 
rent of pertnanent stalls Icr by (bo .Municipality. At Hailakaudi S annas and at 
Lakhipur Re. 1-S per cubit of frontage arc rates of annual sliop rents. 'Jhe Railway 
Company for its market sites at ^largberita takes from nimas b to Re. l-d per square' 
yard per month. RatO' charged by juivatc owners arc sometimes even bigber than 
these. Tcmjiorary .stalls arc generally rented at from 1 to !• annas per mai'ket 
da}': local .sellers carrying iu their goods pay 1 pico toll per bundle, or 2 pice for 
a man's load. For livestock a markot-duo jior head is taken, such as 2 auuas for- 
Imtl'aioes and 1 anna or less for .smaller animals. 

liloncy changers charge at dilTorent rates for changing notes and silver. In 
some places no charge is made for changing notes. The rate for changing a silver 
rupee is almost always 1 jiicc ; at Tura, liowovcr it is 2 pice, rvhile nothing is charged 
for notes. At Ohhaygaon in Kamrup, Avhilc 1 pice is charged for a silver rupee, 2 
pice must be paid to get change for a onc-rupcc note. 

Ten-rupee notes cost from 10 pice to 5 annas, and 100 rupee notes from I annas 
to 3 rupees to change. 

Small shopkeepers generally obtain their stocks from larger local merchants — 
rarely from a distance— at a more favourable price than the large man charges to the 
jjublio. IIcnCD the .small .man, is, as a rule, not being crushed out by the lug 
seller. For a few markets the larger shopkeepers send out stocks for sale* on bazar 
days from their main shojos, and here the small trader suffers somewhat. Accounts 
kept by the smaller shopkeepers arc of the roughest, aud often none at all are 
kept. 

Trade agents are generally only employed by largo buying firms at special seasons 
for special crops, e.^., for cotton from the hills and 'lac from the bills and lower 
Assam, and for jute and mustard. Traders from Bengal come in boats and buy 
quantities of rice from the interior in the Surma Valley, after the winter harves't 
Generally all products for export arc bought by the regular Kayas or Maru'ari traders, 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. Frequently money is advanced on the standiuo- crops. 
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Industries. 
Number supported. 


Thus we find that industry, including mines, supports onlyr 206,000 persons or 

about 2h per cent.' of the population of Assam. 

Lei this he contrasted with Madras (which the 

Director of Industries of that Presidency calls 

industrially backward), with 13 per cent. , 

dependent on industry, and we can see how little 

Assam has to do as yet with any productive 

means of subsistence except agriculture and 
tea. 
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Organised industries— 
Coal mines. 
Petroieum wells. 


More than two-thirds of the 20,000 under foo l industries are paddy buskers and 
Hour grinders : the majority of tliese are women workers in the Surma Valley and 
Goalpara. The rest of the group comprises sweetmeat makers, bakers, grain parchers, 
distillers and a few others. All of the 1,700 distillers and brewers are in the 
Khasi Hills and Manipur, as the oiitstill system is not in force elsewhere, while 
Lrewing of rice beer is generally a household activity, and not a business, for hill tribes. 
The order “ Industries of dress and trilet ” is made up mainly of 13,000 barbers, 10,000 
tailors, 7,000 washermen and 2,000 shoemakers, in each case dependants being 
included with workers. “Others” includes over 4,000 sweepers and scavengers. 
Building means only those engaged in f>ucoa work, such as masons and lime burners. 
Those engaged in kac/m building, thatching and similar work, are shown under 
wood industries, which with textiles and ceramics are discussed in paragraphs 170- 
172. 

168. The number censused as employed or dependent on coal mines wat 6,7C0 — 

nearly all in Lakhimpur and the Haga Hills, where a 
new colliery has been opened in the decade. By petro- 
leum wells 3,100 are supported, five-sixths of the total 
being in Lakhimpur at the Digboi wtdls and the rest in Cachar, near Badarpur, 
where crude oil extraction has been started in the decade. 

Coal and petroleum were iubluded in one group at the last census : the com- 
bined figures are now nearly double than those of 1911, on account of the new 
extensions mentioned. 

Limestone workers and theii- dependants have decreased from ahunt 700 to 400. 

These are nearly all in the Kbasi Hills. The district 
returns of ontpat of the quaiTies also show some decrease, 
thus confirming the evilence of decline shown by the 

census figures. 

A corundum mine was started in the Kaasi Hills during the war and the output 
was ccnsidorable. This has now declined and the number supported is small. 

Salt is produced iu the Manipur State and in the Xaga Hills (but mostly beyond 
the frontier). The number engaged in the industry has dropped from 700* to 200. 

There are only a few other industries organized in a small war with factories. 

These will be noticed in the next paragraph. Over 0,000 
ffusSrd oil and rice miiis. sawvers were ceusused, hut it is impossible to separate 

the mill workers from the ordinary hand sawyer parties 
included in the census figures. The same applies to oB pressing and rice husking, 
hut in any case very few of the total workers in the last two categories are factory 
employees, as the concerns are few and small. 

169- The ordinary census returns of ocenpation were supplemented, by an 
, industrial census taken on special forms fiUed i*n hv 

-managers or concerns with particulars or their stair, pro^ 
ducts and power employed, if any. A fectory was defined as an estahlishment- 


Limestone. 

Corundum. 

Sait. 
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From the statement it will be seen that cotton weaving pays little as compared 
with silk.- There is usually a ready inarket .for Assam silk and though in , the Assam 
Valley it is generally only for home use that weaving is carried on,, it is clear that it 
holds great possibilities of profit to those who wish for it provided they rear and spin, 
or can afford to buy their own thread without advances from middlemen. Regular 
weavers work from 8 to 10 hours a day. ' 

Dye or dyed thread is generally bought from the bazars, w'hen colour is wanted* 
Nowadays it is generally only the hillmen or cognate tribes who make their own dye- 
In Kamrup a green dye is made by the Kachans, who do not generally disclose its 
secret. The Mikirs use lae and hill creepers ; Nagas, madder (wild) and hill indigo 
(Strohilanthes flaccidifolius — cultivated); Lushais both bazar dyes and hoine-prepared 
hill indigo. The Bhois on the north of the Kbasi Hills use turmeric for yellow, lac 
for red and iron ore for black dyes, in each case the bark of some trees being added 
and the mixture boiled three times with the thread Miris in North Lakhimpnr dye 
mufjfa thread by boiling with part of the core of the jack-fruit tree. The length of 
the processes required to make the hill dyes permanent appears to be inducing a 
-tendency to buy imported dyes even for local thread. 

The Chins who have immigrated from Burma to the Lushai Hills (Lungleh)_ 
have brought with them the art of weaving most beautiful and artistic cloths. 


One Garo has shewn enterprise by applying water-power by a wheel to cotton 
ginning and the Deputy Commissioner notes that, though small as yet, the venture 
promises to he successful. 


172. The numbers of oil ghanis and sugarcane mills— both usually of the most 
^ , nrimitive kind — are a measure of the large extent to which 

the cultivator, either Assamese or ea;-cooue, e.xtracts his 
•own products. The numbers recorded at the main eens-as for makers of gur and fof 
vegetable oil manufacture are but 38 and 1,991 respectively : it seems therefore that 
these two classes have (properly) eleseribed themselves generally as cultivators 
■though some may be entered as sellers. These industries are not declining, because 
cultivation is extending and demand is high. 

There are over 2,000 potters’ workshops, and there should he a ready market 
for pottery, yet imported articles are in many parts replacing earthenware. The 
total number supported by pottery has decreased by 2,000 to about 13,300 ; Goalpara, 
Darrang and the Garo Hills have increases and all the other districts in the province 
share the decrease. TJpcountrymen have settled as potters in several centres in 
Dibrugarh subdirision, and the demand for Sibsagar earthenware has lessened in 
consequence. 


Brass has -sufferel, as explained above, more than bell metal, because the raw 
material of the latter industry consists of old and broken vessels found in 
In Sibsagar, however, the bell metal industry is reported to hai-e declined. At .5srt;je- 
bari in Kamrup bell metal articles, though of no great variety, show considerable artirtic 
merit. 
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The standard of life of the garden ryorkers is said to have improved somewhat 
and then to have fallen again at the end of the decade. On the Upper Brahma- 
putra Valley gardens, however, the standard is considered even now to be slightly 
above the pre-war standard. The Labour Committee found that wage increases had 
generally not been commensurate with the rise in the cost of living. Mr. Wood,- 
Superintendent of Dooin-Dooma Tea Company and Honorary Magistrate, states 
that though wages have risen by 60 per cent., more money is now spent on drink and 
so the relative position of the coolie remains the same although the rise in prices is 
partly discounted by issue of cheap rice as well as by the wage-increase. 


Local labour for tea gardens has been discussed in paragraph 162 above. 


The coal mines, oil wells and sawmills of Upper Assam recruit laboiu' by the same 

agency as do tea gardens, but other classes such as 
Makranis and Nepalis on the mines, and settled e^-coolies 
in the oil field, are also employed. There is , no shortage 


•of labour. 


The manager of the Assam Oil Company mentions by way of illustration of the 
•popularity of work on the oil wells that when he sends down for 40 men, 200 
want to come. A few Assamese local labourers are found in the oil industry. These 
-are men who wish to learn skilled artisans’ work : nevertheless, although every 
inducement is given to local men to learn a trade and earn higher pay, the skilled 
workers employed are generally men who have been trained elsewhere than at Digboi 
oil wells. 

An unskilled coal-miner earns from 10 to 13 annas a day ; in some cases the 
rise of wages in the decade amounts to 100 per cent., and the miner’s standard of living 
i has risen. This is also reflected in the family budgets of the miners, which show more 
spent on comforts and luxuries than do most other workers’ budgets. 

At Digboi, male oil-well workers earn Bs. 14 and women Bs. 8 a month, plus 
overtime. Their rise in wages has been only 16| per cent, in the decade. 

The Lakhipm' sawmills in Caebar get then* [labom’ers from the same source as 
do the tea gardens, but the badarpur oil wells employ chiefly local men. These 
(men of Cachar) are found to be the best workers. Their average wages are Rs. 12 
n month to start with and they get an increase of Be. 1 a month every year. The 
increase in rate of wages at these oil wells has been from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The Cachar sawmills rate for unskilled labour is 4 annas a day to start 
with, but this rises to 5| annas after a month. 

In tea and the other industries which obtain labour from outside, the aim is 
generally to recruit families — for the men are then more contented, and women and 
children also work. 

Among outside or non- organized labour, e.g., earth workers, potters, domestic 

servants, there has generally been a rise in daily — ases 
other labour. from 50 to 100 per cent., corresponding trifh -me 

in prices, but the standard of life of the workers has not improved. A trezms! la- 
bourer getting 5 or 6 annas a day in Kamrup in 1911, could get from 10 to 22 annas 
in 1921 ; in Sylhet a domestic servant who was paid Bs. Spins food in 1.911 b= 

paid Es. 6 with food in 1921. In the Khasi Hills a skilled carpenters ha-^ 

risen from Be. 1 to Bs. 2 per day, and a Tublic Works Department exile's rrpr-^ 

from S annas to 12 annas (male) or from 4 or 5 annas to 8 or 10 annas Li 

Goalpara agricultural labourer can now get S annas against 6 annas in LllI ^ 3' 
piece-work rates for earth workers have also risen in similar measure. : 

it seems that casual and general labourers have suffered less from the rise -rt'? 
than have other food-buying classes. . . ' - - 
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licavily. in addition to llic textile.', by tlic numbers employed in tea and ordinary 
cultivation, whore the ro.striclions bare not applied seriously so far ; hence, in spite 
of the fall in the general sex-ratio (Olmpter VI), the proportion of women to men 
working in .all occupations taken together is almost stationary. The tables show a 
slight, rise, but tin's is accounted for by t!ie entry of Naga Hills women cultivators 
tlicsc wore wrongly clashed ns depiaidants in 1011. 

I'isli soiling is the most piomlnent instance of rr-slriction, but in the Surma Valley 
it is reported ako that women of the Nnmasiulrn, Patni and llnli castes are not 
allowed t'l work in the liclds so firely as before, and a movement by ilu; IManipuris 
tostoj) tbi'ir women going to market was also started in Caebar. One or: two Deputy 
Commis.'-i nu'rs of tea districts have reported a tendency amone g.arden coolies also 
to siOj» tlu’ir women working wlien tlie im'u utc earning enough by tlicmselves. 

Arrain. Assainc.-o widows sometimes weave for sale whore married and unmai’i-ied 
ones do r.ot. It may be liojted that all the.-<* indications point more ton feeling 
of shame aniuiu: the men. that thev slnmld ho thought unable to work sufficicutly 
hard tM snjiport tlicir women folk, than to any other reason such as the occupations 
thcmsidvt> lieing cnsidere.l degrading. 

175. (’iiildren are cniployed in ino't indii'tries wlem fliey reach .an age .at which 

their work hi'gins to he of any i)rofit. Subsidiary Table 
1 in intiti, .rj. sliow.s tlio piMportioii of cluhlrcn cniidovcd to adults. 

Though V. ages arc small, work i- geni'rally In-althy and children are not sweated — 
excejit }ie: in some C;wrs of dome-tic setvice — and in the present educational 
and eooaomi'- slate of tJte province the effect on the childrca appears to be good. 
IMany chihlrcn uo not care for sehoo], even when schools are jirovidcd. and their 
intclligouce is davelupcd by light wo.-k at the most inipressiunahlc ages. 

In ealtiva'dng faiiiilit s hoys hi giu ti tend eatlic from alrJul 7 years old and 
le.arn to ])1 aigh at 10 er 11. Girls in Ip in weaving at home. On lea gardens 
cliilnren In'gln at ab ait the .'ige of s .’aid aie employed on work such as insects 
gathering, weeding and light forking, o.- in the teahouse, usually for o or -1 liours 
in the m -ndng and s,)mc’im<'.s for 2 or in tlie afternoon. 

At the oil rofiucries ohiUlreii work longer hours, from 7 to 12 o’clock in the 
foreao.'U and 1 to '■ in the afternoon, s.ddcring tins. In the mines they work 
regul'irly from li yc rs onwards, doing the standard ImuiS of the older people 
hut having a re.-: interval : they do mu'l-pla-tcring and otl.cr light work and are also 
usc.d a- messengers. Their w.ngvs in all industries vary fi-ora one-third to five-eighths 
of tho-c c.-.rae i !.y adults. In. tlie Borjau colliery there are only G children at work, 
so that tiu rc is evidently no forcing by the inanagcraciit. 


Bovs in domestic service get fronr Its. 2 to Rs, 3’a month witli free food, where 
an adult may earn Rs. G or Us. S with the same concession. 

176. In Iinperi.al Table XXI the occupations rchirucd by members of certain 
. gnjjcas'f- castes arc set out for comparison with the total numbers 

n„j-.o . -- c.aste.s and their traditional occupations. 

Ihe p.oporrions returning their traditional callings are usu'ally vers- low except 
in the case of cultivators. Thus wc find flnat of 0,715 working Xadiyals (i.e.. the 
remnant v, liu did no* adopt another caste name) only 2,225 returned dshir.g or 
fish trading a-* their ciiicf mcan.s of livelihood : nearly all ‘lie rest were entered as 
cultivators, although 1,452 of these had iishing as a subsidiary occupation. 

Of Cl.OOU working Yogis about 3,000 h.ad weaving as principal and 3,400 as 
subsidiary occupation. The great majority of the rest conic under cultivation. 

The Kewats are an exception ; ‘about S0_ per cent, of the 43,000 worker- 
are returned ms fishermen. 

The j-am-e tendency t-o abandon traditional callings such as fishing, golf 
pottery. la’) >ur and scavenging, which are looked down on by the higher <: 
cla.-s-,-,-, e.-::tiuues everywhe.'-e. and among both Hindus and 5ruharfii/.t 
Yogis have more often abandoned weaving because cultivation r- feu..vi 
more paying. BralimauS also bare Largely abandoned religiou.? wark a.-; j 
lucrative! Some Brahmans from Dibrugarh, for example, hare gone to I 
and even tanning. 

From X'orth Sylhet the Census OfScer notes that some Halva li-aooa .'.r X 
are gimng up cultivaHon for carpentry : this movement hower-ar X -rx 
app-5ir i.n the statistics. In some cases in the Brahmaputra Talfej tkov- ' : 
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Taxes cannot bo said to bo heavy. Thoi'o is vovy little indirect taxation. The 
total amount o£ direct taxes, central, provincial and local borne by the people of 
Tuxniton Assam { excluding !Manipur) last year was about Ks. 124) 

' ° ' lakhs, as shown in the provincial budget statement ; this 

works out at an average annual taxation total of about Rs. 7>12 per household, or one 
rupee ten annas per head of the population. I have net included the latest duties on 
imported cloth and yarn in this estimate : if this bo done the household figure may go 
to Ks. 10 or more and the individual average to over Rs. 2 per annum. 

The average income of the people cannot bo estimated with any exactitude in 

Avera o Income tcrius of moncv iu au agricultural country. By a rough 

\crat;o ncom . c^ilculation from the outtums of crops grown and the other 

productions of the province in 1921-22, with the prices prevailing at the principal marts, 
it might ho estimated at the equivalent of nhont Rs. SGper head per annum, hut in any 
case the cultivators who form tho great hulk of the population are less dependent on 
money rates than on the amount of outturn of rico and other crops for their food 
supply. In Appendix G I have shown the calculation. Wtiero I have made estimates 
(t.c., in c.ascs other tlian those of principal crops whoso outturn is estimated by the 
Ilircctor of Agriculture), I have put them at an extremely low figure for safety ; 
but perhaps fow will deny that the values of cloth, silk, fish and other secondary 
products of tho province arc alwavs a good deal greater than the sums I have noted, 
it must never be forgotten, however, that the cultivators have actually no such 
monc^ income as shown : their income is mainly produce. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General distribution by occupation — concluded. 



Unniberper 10,000 of total 
population. 

Persons 

supported. 

Actcel 

workers. 

2 

■' 3 


Y. — Tbade 
24. Bank 


Banks, EstaUislaruents o£ credits excbange 
and Insurance ... ... 

Brokerage, Commissions aniesport 
Trade in Tesfile ... 

Trade in skins, leathers, fnrs 
Trade in wood ... 

Trade in Metals... ... ... 

Trade in pottery, bricks, tiles 
Trade in Chemical products ... 

Hotel, Cafes, restaurants ... 

Other trade in food-staSs 

Trade in clothing and toUefe articles 

Trade in furniture 

Tnde in building materials ... 

Trade in means of transport ... 

Trade in fnel 

Trade in articles of lusuries and those per- 
taining to letters and the Arts and the 
Sciences ... ... ... 

Trade of other sorts 


336 

1 

158 

6 

2 

1 


26 

16 

9 

4 

8 I 

- 4 

3 

.2 • 


Eub-class and order of 


Dependants. 



C.— PUBLIC AUiniriSTSATIOR ARD 
LIBBSAL ARTS. 

YL— PuBUC For.CE ... 

41. Army 

^±2. I^aTy ... ... ... 

44. Police ... 


YII. — (45) PCEUC Al)JaSISTIL!.7I0S 
YIIL~P£C>IXSEI0S3 AX'D LlBEltAL AE7 s 

46. Beligion 

47. Law 

4S. hfedicine 

49. Instruction 

50. Letter and sciences 

D.— MIS CELLAim OUS 


roj 


XX. — (-51) Peesox's Lmx-G c~ Tnzm rxconx 
X— (52) Dooesxic SrzTiCE 

I 

XI.— (53) trsrmdEXTXT D^eceihed OccrPirroorj 


XII.— UErEODECIITE 


54;. Inmates cf __ ••• ••• | 

55. Beggars, YsErants, Prir— . — es ^ ^ . o" • 

56. Other nnclassned nc-n-prounctiTe i-u-smcr , 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Bistnbiition of the agricultural, industrial, commercial and •professional population in Natural 

Divisions and IHstriets. 


Agbiccltttbb. 
c ORDEB 1 (a) 1 ( 6 )]. 


TsdUBTRY (iKCLrDiKO 

SUB-CLASSES II and HI. 


Dia-RICT AND Katubal Ditibior. 

Pupnlatfon supported liy 
Agriculture. 

Proportion of agrlculturnl 
population per 1,000 of 
district popubtloD. 

Percentage on agricnl- 

turel population of 

>. 

■S5 

0 

ft. 

0 

0 4 

A 

5 

P 

Proportion of industrial 
population per 1,000 of 
district populatiou. 

Percentage on indus- 
trial population of 

e 

.Id 

ft. 

0 

l: 

es 

< 

1 

rs 

9 

0 

g* 

A 

Actual workers. 

s 

a 

c 

0 

Ch 

s 

1 

2 

S 

B 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ASSAM’ 

7,027,871 

83o 

4S 

ss 

2oS,226 

25 

'61 

: 39 

BRAHMAPUTEA VALLEY ... 

3.444.440 

893 

So 

So 

77.039 

20 

62 

38 

Goalpara 

679,417 

891 

37 

63 

14,864 

19 

57 

43 

Eamrnp 

638,024 

837 

38 

62 

20,244 

26 

64 

46 

Darrang 

433,655 

907 

54 

46 

6,720 

14 

64 

36 

Nowgong 

364,941 

917 

46 

64 

5,865 

15 ■ 

73 

27 

•Sibsagar 

767,552 

932 

60 

40 

9,622 

12 

58 

42 

Lakbimpur 

626,761 

896 

64 

36 

17,811 

30 

69 

31 

Sadiya ... ... 

31,965 

809 

38 

62 

1,569 

40 

65 

35 

Balipara 

2,095 

549 

68 

32 

344 

90 

96 

4 

SUEMA VALLEY 

2,626,186 

864 

35 

6S 

7S.832 

2S 

So 

So 

Caobar Plaina 

452,526 

904 

44 

56 

10,652 

21 

69 

41 

Sylbet 

2,173,660 

855 

33 

67 

65,180 

26 

48 

52 

HILLS ... 

9S7,24S 

876 

S6 

44 

S2,3SS 

48 

78 

22 

Gaio Hills 

173,076 

966 

67 

43 

90G 

5 

,64 

• , 46 

Korlh Ciicliar Hills 

23,942 

895 

68 

42 

228 

9 

53 

48 

Kbasi and Jaintia Hills 

200,781 

825 

68 

42 

9,497 

39 

59 

41 

Eaga Hills 

1,54,572 

960 

64 

36 

1,719 

11 

78 

■ 32 

Lnsbai Hills 

92,915 

944 

67 

43 

407 

4 

.54 

46 

Manipur 

311,959 

813 

49 

61 

■ 39,598 

108 

84 

16 


CoaiTEECE INrtUDI50 TEAySPOBT. 
SUB-CWSSESlV ARO V, 


PBOyBSSIOJtS. 

Sub-class VlII- 


OmBBs. 


District and Natural Ditxsiox. 

population supported by 
Commerco, 

Proportion of cemmerclal 
population por 1.000 of 
district population. 

Fercentoge on > 
commercial ' 
population of | 

2* 

0 

« 0 

— 0 

WO 

CHft« d 

P.2 

c 0 
§0 p. 

■percentage on 
prefessioB'il 
population of 

Population supported by 
Others. 

II 

ls.i 

® C.S 

5 cs 

c- 

ol- 

pi 

C^;2 

§■§2 

0 

^Percentage on 

1 ' other occupa- 
tional popula- 
tion. 

C 

0 

0 

a 

0 

< 

£ 

e 

d 

ra 

a 

c. 

1 0 

c. 

Ck 

3 

^ 1 
^ S 

g.2 

Actiul workers. 

1 

Actual workers. 

d 

1 

10 j 

H 

B 

B 

14 

15 

1C 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

ASSAM ... 

347 , 80 s 

43 

So 

So 

98,506 

i 2 : 

37 

63 

1 

310 , 83 s 

39 

60 

40 

BRAHMAPUTEA VAL- 

147 , 92 s 

33 

S6 

44 

36,166 

1 

10 ; 

39 

1 

150.325 

39 

6S 

3S 

LEY. 













Goalpara 

34,378 

45 

58 

42 

5,132 

7 

43 

57 

28,702 

38 

62 

38 

Kamrup... 

45,697 


49 

51 

15»365 

20 

31 

69 

43,341 

57 

59 

41 

Darrang... 

12,366 

26 

03 

37 

2 ,15 8 

5 

45 

55 

23.030 

48 

72 

2S 

Nowgong 

13,099 

33 

63 

37 

2,458 

6 

38 

62 

11,558 

29 

73. 

27 

Sib'agar 

20,063 

24 

61 

39 

6,298 

8 

41 

59 

19,602 

24 

G9 

31 

Lakhimpur 

19,587 

33 

58 

42 

4,295 

7 


45 

19,841 

34 

Co 

35 

Sadiya ... 

2,724 

69 

72 

28 

451 

11 


53 

2,822 

71 

GO 

40 

Balipara 

8 

2 

100 


9 

2 

56 

.14 

1,363 

357 

70 

24 

SURMA VALLEY ... 

161,650 

S3 

42 

S8 

52.701 

17 

34 

66 

125^16 

41 

£3 

47 

Cachar Plains 

16,325 

33 

58 

42 

5,423 

11 

43 

67 

15,5=8 

31 

CO 

40 

Sylbet ... 

145,365 

57 

40 

60 

47,278 

19 

S3 

67 

109,858 

.13 j 

52 

48 

HILLS ... 

38.193 

3S 

64 

35 

9,^9 


48 

S2 

35097 

32 

1 

61 

39 

Garo Hills 

2,303 

13 

65 

35 

347 


’ 62 

38 

2,509 

14 

70 

SO 

Hortb CacbarTTills... 

1,903 

71 

d1 

39 

116 


Bi 

2S 

655 

21 

62 

38 

Rhasi and Jaintia Hills 

14,671 

CO 

58 

43 

2.624 


iHi 

50 

15.690 

65 

CO 

31 

Kaaa Hills 

1,381 

8 

78 

23 

451 


Bl 

39 

2,837 

18 

62 

38 

Lusbai Hills 

1,125 

13 

53 

47 

573 


■ 1 

63 

S,S?6 

34 

43. 

> 57 

Manipur 

16,811 

44 

- 69 

31 

1 

5.528 

Id 

4B 

64 

10 • 

, 26 


■ ^.1 
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SUnSiniARY TAftLr V. 

r ••'sSi-jf'.J fid li^tiriiUtirf- (n’,?r,v ajTifnUvre ii the priucijsnl CCCiijiafion). 


jAt I rft). 




r»m i*rr»rn R^ ! f.'-lJ h!»''or’r*. 


^r.'e ‘ * f**’ "I r». 




Vr^ X^r 
If. 


h-:! «' JUry rvr*;pit!~T3. 


.Vo. I-T 
t'Jhnii. 


Total 

3>:.t.vv>-.r 


Itc rrr.r-r,'. 


:t,SP2 Total 

rtO It' 'it ITS 


1,250 Total 


it:i U’' ... ?.< Ilcnl.j'syrr* 


I*-! (t-irr, rr.'M if 

:‘.i ii'. it. 

.'trr.-v t-r.ir.-i r.r.J 
5 t"! ttOrf iri'f-i tf .Ji 

U.U. ‘1 


ir, t’ir.'if*' v:,n!c!itn''n 


JO Cr"-!'' hrf^fTt a'A rsilk- 

t! 

i 

on an! M'-tni'-n 


j nr.i l-ro.r-.in { 107 ! Tm jinr f f t!l kind- 

I Ir-<-i'r» r.r,l;.-.;T- j 3' ■ tVratfn 


I Vit'.ir- 9tvL--a ... | 

! 

: . i 

i ( S.-r-r.t-M ... ... 

• » 1 


\ (}\h^ 
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■ SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Occi'.pationis of females hi/ siib-classcs, and selected orders and groups — concluded. 


Creep 

' Occupation. 

Number o£ actual workers 

Number o£ 


Males. 

Females. 

females per 
1,000 males. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

6 


Ylll.— Puoixssioss akd Libekai. Arts 

34,725 

1,808 

53 


46. — Jtcligion ... ... ... ... 

17,280 

737 

43 


43. — Medicine ... 

4,593 

320 

70 

172- 

Jlidwivos, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, 
etc. 

1,041 

225 

216 


■19. — Inslrvcfion... 

6,580 

676 

88 


D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

IX. — (Order 51) — Persons livivo os their iscoue. 

71,689 

33,439 

466 


(Proprietors other th.an of agricultural land, fund and 
scholarship holders and. pensioners). 

1,240 

105 

85 


X. — (Order 6-2)— Domestic Service ... 

29,101 

7,791 

26S 

ISl 

Cooks, urater-carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other 
in-door servants. 

XI.—(Order 53)— iKsnmciE^TXT described occn- 

P ATI OKS. 

27,261 

7,781 

285 


(General terms which do not indicate a definite occupa- 
tion). 

21,703 

2,893 

133 

187 

Labourers and workmen othervrise unspecified 

2,920 

1,961 

672 


XII. — Ukproddctite 

19,645 

22,650 

1,153 


00 . — Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

16,476 

22,519 

1,367 

1S9 

Beggar^, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 

16,472 

21,844 

1,-326 

ISO 

Procurers and prostitutes 

4 

675 

1,68,750 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Selected OectipaiioiSj 1921, 1911 and 1901 — continued. 


Group 

2Co. 

Occnpalion. 

Population 
supported 
id 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

! 

Percentage | Percentage 
of T.ariation j of variation 
in 1921-1911.1 in 1911-1901, 

1 

1 ■' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

49 

Workers in brassj copper and 
bell metal. 

■2,274 

4,957 

4,207 

— 54’1 

+ 17-S 


Ceramics 

IIBSI 

16,795 

12,690 

. — 10-S 

-f 32-3 


31. — Chemical products projicrlp 
so called, and analogous. 

2,.m 

5,426 

3,446 

— o7-l 

+ 57-5 


12. — Food industry 

20,414 

19,371 

23,965 

+ 5'4 

— 19-2 

G5 

Bice pounders and busker and 

1 dour grinder^. 

i 

14,251 

13,637 

17,721 

■4 4o 

— 2:k0 

' 

13. — Industries of dress and the 

1 toilet. 

33,569 

36,090 

32,256 

— 7*5 

+ 11-9 


14. — hirnitnre industries 

. 7io 

73 

! SO 

+ 879-5 

— s-s 


15. — Buildtiig industries 

5,372 

S,95S 

7,055 

— 400 

+ 27-0 


13. — Construction of means of 
fransforf. 

1,071 

640 

2,122 

+ 67-3 

—69-8 

93 

17. — Production and transtnis- 
sion of physical forces 
heat, light, electricity, 
rnotire power, etc. 

32 

4 

i 

1 

/ 00 

+ 300 


IS. — Other Miscellaneous and 
undefined Indns'ries. 

19,272 

21,139 

19,098 

- — s*s 

+ 10-7 


IV.— Teassport .. 

79,434 

76,600 

69,636 

+ 3-7 

-t-10-0 


20. — Transport hy water 

18,120 

23,841 

13,692 

—23-9 

~r 74*1 


21. — Transport hy road 

42,145 

34,268 

22,628 

+ 23 

+ 514 


Transport by rail 

14,297 

13,477 

30,044 

+ 6-1 

OO'l 


V. — Teade 

268,371 

244,558 

247,462 

-i-97 

— T2 

121 

2A.~~Banhs, eslahhshnent of 
credit, exchanges and 
Insurance. 

4,722 

6,408 

3,015 

—26-3 

+ 112-5 

122 

25. — Broherage, commission and 
export. 

590 

413 

762 

+42-9 

— 45-6 

123 

26. — Trade in textile 

21,099 

15,323 

11,923 

+37-7 

*4* 

124 

27. — Trade in shins, leather, and 

7,064 

8,049 

5,708'^ 

--1-2-2 

-f 57-6 

125 

2S. — Trade in wood 

6,066 

3,519 

3,62cp 

+ 7-2-4 

— 2-9 

326 

29. — ’Trade in metals 

2.454 

659 

192 I 

+ 272-4 

+243-2 

127 

SO. — Trade in pnftcry, brtehs ■ 
and tiles. 

9S4 

3,20S 

0,5(75 I 

—72-4 

— 45-3 

12S 

31. — Trade in chemical products 

1,913 

- 1,811 

562 I 

•f o'G 

+ 222-2 


32. — Cafes, Tcsiauranis, etc. ... 

J,771 

1,921 

2,048 

— 7'S 

— 0-2 


A JB. — Figures o£ 1901 luMied ■uiti an asterisk are ajproiiEiite. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Pardciilan of Estallisjments emjAoj/ing 20 or more persons in 1911 and 1921. 

PART A, 


Details of Ownership. 


Establisliments employing 20 or more persons. 


Industries. 


Te.a. 

Coal. 

Bice and Oil 
Mills. 

1 


2 

. 3 

4 


fio^i 

782 

4 

11 

Total Establistmcnt ... ... ... < 

1 





[lOiJ. 

609 

6 

4 


ri92i 




(i) Directed by Government or Local Au- 





tborities. 

[mi 

... 

•• 

... 


ri92i 

629 

4 


(ii) Directed by Registered companies . . . < 

1 




11911 

506 

6 

1 

(iii) Owned by private persons — 

( 





'1921 

55 

• • • 


(fl) European or Anglo-Indian ... ^ 

\ 

^1911 




55 


. • . 

( 

■1921 

98 

1 *4 

11 

(i) Indian ... ... ...s 





.1911 

4S 

... 

8 

i 

'1921 


• • • 

••5 

(c) Others ... . ... ...-j 

1 




,1911 


... 

... 


PART B. 

Details of Establishment 



1 



Industries. 



Establishments employing 20 
or more persons. 

All Indus- 
tries. 

Growing 
of special 
products. 

Collieries. 

Petroleum. 

IVo.id 

Industries. 

1 


' 2 

3 

4 

5 

G 


ri92i ... 

530,435 

519,225 

3,158 

2,087 

2,106 

Kumber of '.persons employed 

) 





^ 1,172 

■ 

11911 ... 

501,606 

493,761 

2,810 

1,010 

[a) Directed by Supervi-- 

‘1921 ... 

. 

7,325 

6,720 

81 

106 

134 

sioumnd clerical. 

^911 ... 

5,31S 

■_ 5,062 

32 

47 

51 

! 

'1921 ... • 

■8,237 

5,607 

409 

319 

MO 

[b] Skilled workmen , . . . ■ 







, 1911... 

7,958 

5,392 

313 

260 

158 

(c) Unskilled labour . . . - 

^1921 ... 

514,873 

506,898 

2,668. 

1,662 

1,632 

C 1911... 

489,030 

■483,377 

2,465 

703 

963 


ri92i ... 

879 

905 

194 

344 

260 

(i) Adult women per 





359 


1,000 adult men. 

11911 ... 

914 

939 

349 

o6o 

(ii) Children (of both seves) < 

':1921 ... 

173 

179 

77 

i 

108 

•95 

per IjOOO adults. 

.1911 ... 

922 

225 

18 1 

I 

29 

76 
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• In 5(?Ten other gnrjens clectricilr is nsfd for lighting rarposCE. 
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Arrr.Nnrx. 


IX 


iiMn' or IcfF, jniift be ncroiintcd for by inncourncy in llic record of the vital occnrrcnccs ; it may 
Driainly bo bft< than (bis, if I liav<3 uiidctvstitnalcd tbo mortality ainontr new craigrants, for 
iiis'.aiioo, or ovcro.'timatod (bat nnioiiir ibosc who ro-cmigrak’d. Hut (bo deficit must certainly by 
Tbo ncj'arimcni. of I’tiblin Health hai found on testing certain areas that from 2 to JU 
js'ro. nt. of births nnJ deaths aic unrogistored, and it is well known tiiat births arc more often 
omiite.J than deaths frtnn the register. It is true that corrections are made by the testing agency, 
but the DurtH’tions are only a fraelion of the total errors. 

In thelllyinrs IPI l'l!>20 tiurc uero rccor.bd J,Pri2,7f>0 births and l,SG2,-tl5 deaths in the 
nwa unib r (Mnrideratinii. Wo h.ave only to siiiipes.! that 10 jicr cent, of births' and 2 por cent, of 
d-.'.ath* were omitted — an nvemg.' of only about G jvr cent, of occur rciicrx — and the (iiffcicnce is 
mo'e (lian explained. For this would give 210,973 unrccordcl births and 38,021 such deaths — 
liiffc.Miee 17t',3.'>2, ngaiiut the l.')'.’,0P0 to he accounted for. 

The ([uantitative exp-.ition I liavo given is of course open to question as tlio data arc very 
jv'Or, but it can fcart'clp be doubled that (lio grc-it divergence of the census from the vital 
itali'^tic'- is d’.c to the two causes hhown oiK'r.itiiig together, (1) dcatlis of outsiders who have come 
to the provint'c in (be inter-<eusnl ]>oriod ami (2) unequal inaceur.acy in the vital record by omission 
of births mere often than derlliK. In any c.vse it is cle.ar that, so long as heavy iroraigr.itiou 
( .';itinnc>, even if acciiMcy improves, the viUil sl.atislici cannot bo used in Assam for any calculations 
e'f jK^j alatii'n in iat«r*tciir.d yo.irs. 



ArrKNMX. 


XI 


Tut .‘‘pa Tananpf. 

Tl-.c* A] n Tntinncs rr Ank.is livo in ilio vall,-'y of (Jic Kal, a hibnlary of llio Rnngainuli. Their 
c'viutrv if sv viry {ertilo flat valley, wUieh \« \mtlcr irrl^r.ition They are a pros^wrou? and industrious 
veiy liho in tijtj'C.irance Init their lan"i!.»i:c is difrerent. Tlicir villages are very large, 

c n.r.fting- of mere than 1,1*00 houter. {h'cc Mr. Kcrwood's reportof lt'll-l2.) 

Tf.r jhf.a^, 

art? — T ic PaOas aiv hardly divide! 'into edaus hut eerhuu Fcctions. are given 

a g. ner.v! iKunr, -uch n« 'I’ligon, Siilnn:.', el-. Tin-y .are dividcil into many cxogainons groups called 
M v.di«, e.e., N> t tiog, T.ma. etc. I'hey le.ive no ehief< and no S‘>ni:d {irccedenee. The village is the 
L’Jv* rning unit, and every nienihcr of fh*' r unmunity ha. C((U il right<. The oldest and richest man 
in till' vill.age i*' n-indly livshed on a'< Innidnian. Traditim pi ees their origin in the east. 

1 nva rare that the pmrliee of ocMvional j'olyanlry mentioned hy Dalton * never existed 
nmong the D.^th^ : in my exjx'rionee oI them 1 never he.ard of it, and a Daila would look on the 
pan ; cv with tiifgtnt. 

Sr.n r;r r. — hitr/'t . — The fun h: regarded ac a female and the moon as a male deity. Tlie 
rnn is the m.xeiV Tiifc. Tin' D.iflas clnni to l*e dc-ccadel from the sun and moon: they cal! the 
riin * tnether Sxin ’ .njul tlie nn'ipn ‘ gr.indfathe.- nioc-n The moon's markings are r.’g.ardcd as a 
j c.’.r inllictei hy th.e tun when she qn.arrelli'l with hi'r liuxtanti and heal him severely. 

r,art!>qe,ale; .am vanu-lhy the s >nl« of the dcid elearjag the jungle on the road to their last 
nlv>le nndi r th’ c.arlli. Wlica an t'lrlhfpnki,' C'onies (he D.iflas s.ay ' Listen, the cartliquakci is 
<• vne, ' and then all f'..and up on the rpei where they are ; if they rL-main sitting Driving someone 
will eontravt iln .a'*-. 

An oriip't' is r-iU'cl hy the God Tatniniu eating tip the stin or moon, owing to a quarrel about 
the taking .a jialh o\Tr th ■ ]>hu\' where Tiiinmiu w.as building his f.lfloy. It portends grievous 

tr.'Uhir. 

r!.//e=.'. — ilnrial cus'.otas for llnie who die a natural de.ath are similar to those of the 
Al.vs ; hut th • !i.an:ir ».-e pl.vol o.n the che,-kfl .an 1 t'l.- cloth Mu M tlw body. The corpse is brought 
fnnn t'.e Irrk d'-'r nad plieix! on it- •'.de. wiib tin- head tv the north and the f.aee to the west. 
Ti:c rie - U.‘ r, ‘ te., hung in tlie ha.kc'. on the .irin of (nc I'ost ( j the north of the grave .are kept only 
two for rhddnn and fivedaysforodnltr. 

V. r th 'f ' v.h > die an unnatural d'-.T.li, the cin tonis are fvmcwhat difi'erent i.e., when death in 
duet' a f.dl, ir rnak.-bile or lo Kuag (j.'ire.i t'Xje.itli, etc. The hands are in this case, jdaeed 
Lf,r, the thin, .and til" i/:." anlkaife t'..rrie 1 in life are put in the li.aml.s. The body is put in the 

gr.we faring J'-U*h. If the dewl man has hill -d a tig.-r or a man, the h'ody is buried with the head 

to :b.- north', hut a ij’.ie tr put in the right haul, in tin; belief that llic Spirit of the tiger or the 
man will b.e .'ifr.iid of tlie ..'.r.i .and 1 1 will not att .ek him. 

I:i r ■me n-ti'-ns, o pe'-ia?ly the T.igens, velien a man b.rs been killed by a tiger, the body is put 
in l5;e gnoe in .a fitlit g p>ntion imt n hoh> ir left .and a few h.airs of the lie.id are drawn out and tied 
to a j ie.a' of tin; '.Mp p.ot of a b,anih>-xi fl.‘\vd from a distance, wln ro it is pisfed for tlic purpos- . 
S’lca! i (he Lair- give wav and the hamb lo st.atui up, it is a sign ef trouble to the family ; that is 
one m< re man of the faniil* may h" killed by .a tiger some time after. 

j'ut<r cliff . — The Daflas' Ireliofs ns (a a future .‘■t.ite .are .similar to those of the Alc.as, hut they 
believe that ther- .arv villages under the e.irth of people who die a natural de.ath and villages in 

lirawi cf thn e who die an unnatural dc ith and of children and the still-born. 

/’dt.'fV.a/ fy/r, — Tile jicoplo are very well made and muscuhar, with a decidedly Mongolian c.ast ' 
of f.ice. " 'I'liero is no liair on tiiO men'e faces. They (the men) h.avc straight Ir.iir, wliicli they wear 
drawn b rw.arJ over the he.ad .and hound in a bum-h' over tbo forehead with yellow strings .and long 
brnra jiiiiH. Tine woiinm plait their hair and bind tbo plaits round tlicir beads in a very becoming 
fa-bion. 

Drfi %‘ — The men Wear .a rough bom :-niade cloth ti'.'d on the shoulders .and wrapped round the 
Ixly ; round (he wai-t tliey wcar a iiumhor of plaited e.anc string-;. IVomcn have a short skirt, and 
a clorh round the upper part of (ho body ; also m.any rings male of plaited c.anc round their bodies, 
.and a Ldt of niY.i'in skin five inobes broad with several metid discs fixed on it. Bc.\d necklaces .are 
mvieh worn hy Loth rexes, yellow .and blue being the chief colours. 

Jv.iphtr.eitis avii ■ri-cprn.f . — Tlieir Eystem of cultiv.ation is similar to the Akas’, but they use only 
the duo and .a pointed bamboo and not the small iron hoc of the Akas. 

They have no guns. Tlie weapons arc tbo Iiow and arrow (with aconite poison), a long spe.ar 
and a long duo or sword. They wear catio licbnet.-;, move or !e.?3 sword-proof, and a shield and body . 
armour of uiilhan liide ; sometimes also eaiic armlets ns a guard against sword-cuts. 

II.— Bv T, P. M. 0’CAi.i..vr.iiAX, i.p., Poutical OmcEU, Sadiya Fkoxtiuk Tract. 

Thf Khamth, 

ChuTadtr and halits . — The Klmuitis settled in our area are a race degenerated from their state 
dewrihMl in Dalton’s time.f Tlio villages arc jungle-covevcd, .and peopled by a ladc.adatsic.al and 
opium-sodden people (althmigh it is a question wlictlicr opium is a cause of the degeneration or 
whether ilio habit ie an effect of the climate and surroundings and tbo mental paralysis induced b}' 
these pcciilinr local conditions). 

. • Pcflcrijitivo EUmolojry of 1S72. 

t Dalton, Descriptive Ltliuology o£ Bengal, 1S72. 
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not pronounccdlv so. The aquiline noses often found amonar tbe Taroan are seldom seen in these 
tribes. In "oneral physique they are squat, mil built, sturdy and broad-shouldered ; the head is 
square rather th.an loag- and narrow. 

JTf.-.uVii/ u'.sfnnr.cnts are (!) drums coTered with liza-d’s skin, and (2) horns of buiialo; the^e are 
only used In* medicine men. But the Jew’s harp is known. 

— Their weapons are the loaghow and the Tibetan cutting sword. Their arrows are 
poisoned with aconite. They wear c.me helmets. 

They look on the hvJr.h as sacred, and it is acinitz to kill one: it is considered as half human. 

Incest, tint is, marriage or sexual connection within forbidden degrees, is described as ‘ conduct 
like the monkeys.' 


r/e Mtth'its {Taroan and ATijii). 

Birhions ani orio! ’.. — These tribes are divided into endog.amous group? and esogamous septs 
or families. ?orao of the Taroans cl lim that they were formerly the same jiaople as the Chnlikatas 
(and the claim is admitted by those tribes). They speak the same baguage and some of their 
customs arc the some. Some of the points of dinereuce are noted Ic’ow ; — 

JDispphnI cf t-df dead . — After a death, the body is waked for a day, for an unimportant person ; 
but up to S days for an important person. It is then buried for 5 days and af*^erwards is taken up 
and burnt. A circular roofed stockade is built on tbe place where the body was burnt — usually about 
10 or dO yards from the bouse. Arms, clotaiag and utensils are hung up roani the grave, and 
stre.aracrs on long bamboo poles arc put round. 

Beh'f/s aiot’t- /nfvre tfak , — The idc.as as to a future state are vague. The dead are said to 
go down -into the earth. There are medicine men who speak with and do ‘ puja ’ to the spirits of 
evil ; ordinary men know nothing of these.. 

PJwiVri iypes . — In appearance the Taroans and Mijus are sturdy and sallowish. Their hair 
is straight and is not cut. The eves nr- straight and blackish-brown. The nose is genemlly flat 
but nef very broad ; but there are many with regular .aquiline noses and handsome features. 

U'eaponf . — ^The weapon in use is the crossbow, and aconite poison is put on the arrows. They do 
not use c.an9 helmets. 

IBiVm. — G cner-Jly, when a man die?, his wives go to his heir, except the latter’s mother, who goes 
to the next-of-kin amoog the male relatives {cf. M.arco Polo’s Tartars). 

III.— Br E. C. R. Ccmitso, i.p., tiTZLT .Assistaxt PoLrriCii. OmcEK, Passighat, Sadita 

Fko.xxieb Teact. 


TnC Jbors. 


Jlabifat . — The term Abor is applied, though erroneously, to those tribes living on tbs southern 
slopes of the outer range of the Himahay.as, roughly between the Dihang and Snbansiri rivers, and, 
witliin the hills, in the main valley of the Dihang, with the Yamne and Siyom valleys as oSshoots. 

Abwcu of (rib's . — ^The tribesmen use the names of their tribes, and the word Abor Is unknown 
except among the more civilized. They also call themselves udi-arc; (hilimen). ‘.Abor’ is generally 
applied to tbe Padam, -Minyong, F.isi, Qalong and six other tribes. IVe are ia contact with the flrrf 
four of these. All of them have traditions showing that they came from tbe same place and are 
descended from the same stock, but the dialeots of some dliier. 

Eroganions divisions . — All are divided into exagamous clans and parrierther care is taken to 
prevent intermarriage. Among t’ae Palam too rale has been rehixed of late years owing to the size 
of tbe clans. Each clan is subdivided into smaller c:an> or families with endogamy strictly forbidden 
within (hem. Heavy peoalties are exacted for any bmach of the rules. The Pcsi, Padani and 
Minyong frequently intermmrVj but there is only one known case of the present day or a Galoag 
marrying into one of the first three tribes. 

Folpandry . — Polyandry is cemmon among tbe Galoag, and is not- nrcessr.rilr confined to the poor. 
For instance it is quite usual in tlris tribe for brothers to have soxual lutercourse with each others’ 
■wives until they have given birth to their first children. 

Ifo instances, however, of this appear to have com? to notice among the other tribes, not even 
among the Miris— unless the latter are Galoug turned Miri, i.c., Galonr? who have descended to the 
plains and have either become abscrled into iliii viliages or have, theagh living in separate vill.ages, 
largely adopted Aliri habits. 

Division into ' v.ipak’ and ‘ ■.-.iss^ino — Among the Pasi, Padam and Minyong tribes there is no 
division into clf.sses with a definite social order of pre--edeaee by clan; but every member is either 
mipak ’ or ‘ misshing,' t.e., considered enteaste or not. ‘ Ylipak ’ has nothing to do with exogamy. 
Certain persons cud families, however, have been considered .-rtyr h for some generations, and sexual 
intercourse with them suffices to make the other paxt^* vsipeJ:, and so on. Brothers and sisters of a 
nfpat are not tr.iyc.k unless they have become so by heredity. 


A snhshing is free to marry a t-.ipai, but this is not generally done, if the fa-c£ is known. 
Among the Galongs the sam'C divisions occur, but certain entire clans are 'r;:yr.-' (the Grdang 
it f!srv) ond the division is more msrked. The Galongs consider the other three tribes (Pasi, P 
and Alinyong) vzipaJ:, and rree vcTid. All the tribe? regard the Assamese, Miris, etc., 

Slaves cr serfs, where they exist, are nlS'O iniyah. - ■ .... 


:? call 
hdam 
:{pak. 
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women and ebildren all cut tbeir J fheTentre ; it is drawn 

»“ f “f? “ 

—Tbere are no special agricultural implements among auy o£ the , } g 

isj«S“te*..nJttoBe. lor^-iug, taro, five Kcd. ore placed tesetber m » bo.. 

-ilta. tao ot bagpipes is ce^moo ..oil the tribes i this is tUe elieE a-l 
tbe onlr tam of mosiKil instmmeofc. A dry gourd takes the place ot tbp wind-bag, an a 
tom of Le bamboo tbo ebantm and piFS- Thorn nre three pipes besides the chant, r, wb.cb is 
peiiomted and played with the fingers in the ordinary way. Another in.trnment found i. a sort ot 

Jew’s harp of bamboo and fibre. 

n’eapoits.—The chief weapons are the bow and arrow, tbe dao, and a long Tibetan sword 
sword is onlj* carried in time of war. 

For head dress and for protection against sword-cnis, bats of plaited cane mm these 

worn a good deal also in time of peace, especially by tbose living further back m the hilL. 
Galong bat is of differeut shape, very often resembling an up-to-date bowler hat. 

There is no history of head-hunting among these tribes. When enemies are kille 1 in battle, 
hands are occasionally cut o2 and hung up in the mosup or council-cbamber j the head is never cut 

Very little tribal fighting has occurred among these tribes, their motto being that tbe tongue 
is mightier than the sworJ. 

Gnliue their c.astern neighhonns, the Jfishmis, kini''g their fellow-men has been and is still 
regarded as a serious offence i this forbearance, bowever, only applies to thcmscl\ce. 


The 

are 

The 

the 


Tfie Iff m {of Ssdiya Froniter Tract). 


Origin and divitions. — The Miris are mostly descended from the Abors living on tbe banks of 
the Dihbng, Bmliraamilra and Dihang. Their language is similar and their customs nre very 
similar to those of the Abors, but Hinduism is rapidly changing those furthest away from tbe hill 
people. There are four big elans. Two of these descended from the hills not many genenations ago, 
but many are escaped or driven out slaves of the Abors. The C’butia clan of Miris is supposed to 
have come up the Brahmaputra and mingled with tbs others. Fi ibsbly, thouffh. they came first 
from the hills and went on for a safe dislaice, returning aftcrw.ards upstream. Before the British 
occupation of the Abor country tbe Miris were traders and interpreters between tbe Abors and the 
British. There is no social division into classes. 

These big clans are divided into smaller esogaraons clans kept as distinct as possible, but of late 
years there has been much intermarrying and relationships have become involved. 

• The organization is democratic. When near the Aborsi the Miris adhere to tho^ A.bor custom of 
kelaiigs. 

Appearance. — They are of sallow complexion, similar to the Abors. Their features are the same, 
• but the hair is either kept long and knotted ot the back or is cut evenly round the head. The latter 
is the modern fashion. The women wear their hair long and drawn, back straight, but without a parting. 
The physique is good on the whole. The eyes are as a rule black, the forehead broad and the nostrils 
wide ; the fata is flat and round. 

Weapons.— Tor weapons they use the bow and arrow and have also a few old guns. There is 
a sp cial long kind of arrow for shooting fish. All carry a dao. There is no trace of head-hunting 
among the Miris, and their weapons are carried for the chase only. 

The beliefs of the Miris of the Sadiya tract about the sun and moon are similar to those of tbe 
Abors. 


Burial of ike drad.—Tho dead are buried, and the corpse is laid flat on tbe back, with the 
hands clasped under the cbm and the legs out straight. A double leau-to logs is made over the bodv 
to stop earth Mlmg on It, and another double lean-to over the top of the o-rave. When bha!-a{<i or 

V,ll.,ga „a barW th. .ait i. nat kept oir them, bat the grave is lillea“ap i. tu .rdiaS,: lav 
Ao reason for this IS known. v.. ....j 0 , 1 ^, 


I\.— Br G. C. Baedai,oi, Extra Assistant Coy.vifSioxEK. 

The Miris {of Lakkimpur District). 

preeeaeac. uajetermiaed, a, a'l are aarv li, 

a,JP.gaa,ear.taadthe“he i5ava,Svli“DtS^^^^ the I 

tram “mair“idl”“ler''“l'™“ f'”- *'»“ »«’»'. familv or iE „eeo. 

TheMiri. have a s.elll WrrfoorlStta “IK !><■''“ bS'e 

the eombined Wishes of the people OrSlIv !;? i as president, but he cannot o 
drfcreat village,. N„,„„h sSSSSfl J“!' litia” 
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APPENi>IX 0. 

ri-vr>TTP nONKEUTION" OP OIPPERENT NASA. AND OTHER ^RIBES IN A&SAM, 

ON THE origins AND CERTAIN CUSTOMS. 

BvJ H. Hmox, O.I.E., I.CS., DEPtirvGOUMISSIOKER Naga Hiuts, AKD HoSORAKt DinECTDROF 

^ ' EiHKOQUAPii's, Assam, 

1.™ to old ,ito te Ota ten .-.sjloa «aso ’," 1 , 

th'' Knkis, Garos, Jiacbam and otiiors. But this is not true of all N.^as. 
the An^amis and even they count back to a migratory stage. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give .a test by which to distinguish ^ k "boirca 

Assam and Burma non-Nagas. Naga is a useful word to denote tho ^“bcs Jn u,, in « 

bounded on the north-east by the Hukong Valley, on tho north-west by the '* A Z 

plains, on the south-west by the Cachar plains, on the e.^^st by %, ^ L^sbal^ 

the Manipur Valley, which last is the contact pnnt roughly with the Lukis (1 halos, iiusliai , 

etc.). 1 L t 

' Immigralions of ike past.— Th\s area has received in tho past at least three great waves ot 

immigration ; — 

(1) From Tibet and Nepal (Singphos, Akas, Garas and Kaohatis). 

(2) From Southern China across the Irawadi Valley (the Tai races— Shans, Ahoms, Tamans, 

etc. 

(8) From the south. This Wave has hardly stopped yet, for Lushai-KuH niigration was 
; still going on northward till 1918, when it was stopped from sprc.ading into the uu- 

esplmed area north of the Ti-Ho river by driving the newly-formed colonies back across the 
the river, before the Euki operations. 

The Znskei, fUdo and other Knki tribes are probably another branch of the immigration 
from the north ; but if so, they must have first gone south and then turned north again for they drove 
■op from the south ia front of them the old Cukis, and perhaps that very different race wliich 
became the predominating factor in the Angami Naga tribe and vrhich has probably chtored in a 
lesser degree into some of its neighbours. 

• The Angamis (or the ancestors of part of the preseat tribe) were undoubtedly located far to tho 
kuth of the present Naga Hills. 

Also we have {4/) still another immigrant element in the Eol-Mon-Annam occupation, which 
certainly extended over a part of the present Naga area. The Bodo race itself seems to be connected 
with the Mnnda and Mon- Khmer families, and all were probably preceded by a Negrito race, such 
as the Andamanese are, which was partly expelled partly absorbed. Traces of all the above races 
are to be found in the culture and composition of the tribes now known as * Nagas ’ collcetivelv. 

Tradiiiom of origin of JS'aga tribes. -'Naga traditions of origin indicate almost all points of the 
compass: — 

' (o) The Koayal- tribes ascribe their origin to the hills to the north and to migration from the 

plains in ,tbe west and north-west as well ; though others with Singpno affinities sav 
that they came from the north-east. One or two villages claim to have come from the 
south (the Ao country). 

(J) Some of the Aosllke some of the Lhotas are said to have. come from the plains to 
the north-west, but the maiority claim an autochthonous origin at Chongliemdi. 

(c) The Khoiraos claim a western origin, from the plains of Assam. 

(d) The say that they c.ame from the south. A connection is traceable between them 
and the Khorraos of Ngari, pointing to a western origin. These Semas of western orir^in 

Eynngams and Bbois. The Kacharis, while allowiko- 
rnif ’- -ri- Nagas,- to eat and sleep in their porches, refuse to allow 

Kukrsmsme at all, holding that Kacharis and Nagas were originally descended from 
two brothers, whereas Kukis are complete aliens. “ ^ aescenned irom 

(c) Others, for instance the Kalgo-Reiiggu tribe, claim a northern ori«in. 

sdf i' ir“ sLSiii 

presumably represented among the Nkga tribes. descendants are still 

from Tangkbu] country to the south buttracp^nfV froni tbe south-east, first 

south in the Lushai Hffis and possibte they cfme if thf '‘•u 
regard^ spirit in the sky as tfe ancestress of them ah Krflf 

and part a south-western origin. “ ^ claim a soiithern 

{!>) The Rengmas say that their origin ^as in the south. 
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Lycantlu'opy is pvactised by the Semas but not by the Angamis, though believed in by both. 
So in the Khasi Hiils with the Lyngams and Khasis respectively. 

In folk-lore, some stories are common to .all tribes of Nagas and others are not. 

In language there is a decided cleavage of certain gfoups. The north-eastern group seem to 
approach nearer to Bpdo and Kuki than to the Central Naga tribal languages. 

CoRclusion 'as to origin of Nngas . — My conclusion is that no Naga tribe is of pure blood. The 
tribes are combiued of elements due to immigiution from at any rate three directions^ north-east^ 
north-west and southern, the people having been pushed up from the plains of Assam and Burma by 
pressure. We may speculate that at a certain stage a Negrito race, at a later an Austrlc race of 
Kol-Annam or Mon-Khmer type was in occupation, leaving traces in the implements and perhaps folk 
tales now found; Then came a definitely Bodo immigration from the north-west/or west, and by 
this perhaps the Y-shaped posts, reaping by band and indications of a matrilineal sykem have been 
left. There is, beyond dispute, a' mixture of Tai blood from the east also. The immigration wave 
from the south is obvious enough, and possibly brought up elements of population from sontbern 
Burma wedged in among migrating tribes. The Angamis are probably related to the Igorot and 
possibly other Philippine tribes by blood or culture or both. Further, these sonlhern immiorants 
perhaps already consisted of two parts, one settled and cultured, the other barbarous bnt warlibr,' and 
the Angamis may have inherited certain customs from both parts of the tide. On the other hand^it is 
possible that they contain some Aryan element from the other side of India caught up among migrat- 
ing tribes. Lewin ascribes sneb an origin to the Chafcm.as of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Davis 
finds Aryan blood among the Bolos ^of .Yunnan. The Angamis are quite as likely to hare it as either 
of these. 
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appendix E. 

Summary of notes on some cotta/ie industries of Karmgan'u 
(By K. C. PcEKAYASTHA, 5r.A.) 

I.— HANDLOOM WEAVING. 

1. Twenty years back this industry was on tbo decline in tbis district and '^'^'^3 ’icar.y 

It received a tremendous stimnins as a result oE the swadezhi mo\e- 
Hlstory. ment of the partition days. While middle class youths lost time 

and money in trying to earn a living from the loom, the hereditary weavers the Naths (Jugis), found 
a saviour in the weaving movement ; and the war by inflating prices brought L.liero prosperity. 

0 The demand for their output is mainly local and rural and therefore only for coarse cloth- 

The demand varies with the season. The busy season is winter- 
consumption. mid-November to February— when cotton_^ wrappers 3 yards X 

li yds. or 6 yds. x li 3 *ds. have a very strong market, while full Bizci dimlis 5 yds. xdd arc also 
actively sold. The slack season is roughly from April to Septemher. 

Dnrino- the busy season the weekly sale at Narsingpiir Hot reaches Rs. 50,000 (on the testimony 
of expert weavers) ; while during 'the, slack season.! calculate! a total weekly sale of Rs. 5,000. 

3. CAfli'ita-spun yarn has hot found favour, with the Naths on aocpn’nt'. of tlin tedious process 

necessarv to prepare it for use in fly-shuttle looms, ^lanclicstcr yarn 
Production. almost exclusively usel. 1^’s and Id’s are the counts chiefly' 

woven ; finer yarn is rather of an exception. . Ignorance of methods of dyeing fart colours^ leaves 
the Naths at a disadvantage compared with Julas of the neighbouring Bengal districts of Tipperah 
and Noakhali, Fly-shuttle looms ate made by local cariionter.s from local wood or with bamboo frame 
work, at cost ranging from Rs. 15 in tbe former case and Rs.V in the latter, 

Like most cottage industries weaving is done in the intcrv.als of cultivation, and the whole family 
participates. Usually one adult weiver will have two imdcrworkcrs (lociHy called Jogalis) and will 
turn out 10 pairs of yds. coarse dhutis per week, unless farm work happens to bo specially heavy. 
He usually works in two shifts. The morning shift may continue til! 11 .s.K, He resumes work 
againiatheafternoonatabout4E.it. In the bu<y season he begins his first shift early and leaves 
ofi work late at night. During the o2 season or when agricultural work is heavy he stops weaving or 
reduces his hours. 

.4. One interesting fe.ature of this industry is that it is almost entirely on a c.ish basis j little 
Distribution, purchase and sale, business b done on credit. The _ Jfarwari incrohants, who till now 

control the marset and dictate prices, demand ready cash for their 
yarn. The weaver brings his cloth to the mark!, wbeamiddleir.cn purchase it from him for cash. 
The middleman (locally paiiai') sells it to retailers for cash. This is perhaps the* only industry in 
■which there has so far been no serious griev.ance against tbe midilemen, win, bv the wav, are 
themselves Naths. But with oversupply— local supply exceeding the loKil demanil— the middlemen 
will become a menace to the weavers. And at tbe time of writing signs are not waiitiu" that the 
danger is not far ahead. “ 

5. The chief mart is Narsingpur. It is owned and managed by the Nath community for their 

Marts benefit and has 500 members on roll. It meets weekly on 

■ Thursdays from about 12 a.m. to 2 r.oi. The siles range from 

Rs. 5,000 per week in the slack season to Rs. 50,000 per week during the busy months. I estimate 
that the total annual sale comes to about Rs. 6,00,000. Tbe total sale of yarn at- Karimo-ani "is over 

p °’q nn ofn r calciilation is _ that when woven the market valkc of the clotir is roughly 
iis. 9,0Uj000 for tbe whole subdivision. ^ ^ 

6. Prices at .Narsingpur are quoted in terms of per 4 pairs (locally hali). At the time of my 

Pricesand earnings. enquiry the mean quotation was Rs. 11 per /tali for 9 cubit d/'ulis 

^ or neatly 5 annas per yard length. 

At the time of my enquiry cost and profits to the weaver worked out as under 

Eovenoo (per weelr). , 

Rs. a. 


10 pairs o£ 4i yds. dhtitis at Rs. 11 
per ?.n(« (4 pairs) 


bimdlcs of yara 
at Rs. 10 

Dyo 


(I2’s and 14’ s) 


Cost (per week). 

Rs. 



Ret profit (per wceki 

Hence monthly earnings of the family would be Rs <10 -i o ^ 

the whole month. As a matter of fact, foil time is not nut T ^ u 'Average time 

foe season. This profit can go up to Rs 52 and ’ haie been told, except dur 

local demand for finer counts is limited and prec‘atioas Id ml ® ^ 
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4. Tbo system lias completely dcmotali cd the Namnsndr.i mal-nial;or. The cliain of unneces- 
sary middlemen icav.-s liiiii !oo small a margin even for mere 
osu o sys cm. animal exist.meo and Ins onh' escape now from llio operation of this 

licartlcis; exploitation is through underhand sale. The pnibloni is to eliminate the now n-oless 
fiuiyddur and smaller merchants and to bring the niatinahers into direct touch with the s cvedorcs, 
brick fields, and .into centres, or at least with the exporting: inerchiuls of Karimganj. Afi rcginls 
the latter, the following table will show how far the producer will benefit by it 


Price of mats porcbarel bj KArltncanj fiprifrf, 

j 

PKlril aticn ol the rtira of Il't K»^ prSc« ). 

To cn»t of 
natcriilt. j 

Pr-fi- rf 
prf'icffri i 

IV'l <•( 
rUjlJir. 

rr'-'l! <•' iTi'Pr 

1 

j 

3 

4 

* 

Its. 

Its. 

Ks. 

It^. n. 

K*. a. 

100 „ 

r,s 

21 

10 fi 

JO ft 


(oS per cent.) 

1 

(21 per cent ) 

llO'u p*r et nt.; 

{10“G pi'r ) 


By eliminating these two unc.llcl-£.r middlemen hv thr simple 
sale societies, the income of the Xamasudras could Ic doubled. 


process of organising co-operative 


in.— p ATI. 


facture m Sylhct. Ihit the industry is now not merolr dccavim'- 1. of K't 'll uMdoos mann 

art of making out of ivory is po--sibly lost too. I saw a ipLmcn yen-g; Ipol" 

present note is conLcd’to wi?r/e’pa°i*"only!*^'^'''^ *''” ‘ucreasingly barge volume of busircss. Tin 

1- Qiialilicx and lists 
(I) Ordinary qualities arc used .ns— 

(n) A covering for tbo bedstead. 

Uj Something to place under tbo bed. 

(c) A convoaient “ Camn ohnir ” vUi , 

lo 'ml cm „I„„ 

^'^ory fine pieces are spread out nn fl... j i -i . 

' 'r U°f S' worr"of’"f Inxiinarndv eo,d 

“ “’“y command a price up {o Its. 100 each '•‘"'Js 

OJ I'ioor mats : — 

Eiinpein soiourners in the plains iwe if . n 
- ■^’’-cedon of the demand- 


tb^ 


ca ab e to consume „i “ . is tak no- 

„ The demand mic>bt incr^n.. in anj- oufn 

;r“ 

^—locahon of the vidustr^-. 

The chief centres of the trade are 

(1) ®='^‘‘Sanj (for finer qualities). 

W Baser Bazar (for medium qualities). 

-^l^!!!!!l(^coarse kinds). 




’“a (iw.MiWoi). 
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T. The following is the ca’onlation of earnings at Daser Bazar, ■where only men 'work. Af, 
Enrnlnss. Kaliganj, where fimi'ies work, earnings are greater and the pati 

makers are comparatively prosperous : — 


XociVr ot ir.irVcn. 

TlTun for— 

Ootrttt per 
wi'ek 

1 

lueome per 
week. 

Xct TOcntWy 
income. 

i 

Eemarks. 

Tfixurlnp 

cine. 

I'rcparing’ 

canc. 


1 


5 


I 

j fi 

I “ 


s 

1 adult 

1 

1 iiy 

1 

2 days ... 

1 

■I days 

2 full patis 

At He. 1-4 
each 

Its. 2-S. 

Ks. 

10 

■Wording full 
time. 


Ttic an' for artracc workers on\y. Exjvrrt tniVors can tarn more. 


AVhat profits the midcllcmon make, it is dillicult to gauge without a study of the markets to 
which tliey exivort. They arc mostly outside the province. It is, however, int westing to know that 
at Daser iliz-ar, middlemen purchase for outside merchants on a commission of per cent. Distant 
firms send representatives wlio purchase through these people. The middlemen purchasing on their 
risk and account arc linanoed hy certain hc.al people who charge no interest, but in lieu thereof share 
'2b jier coat. t£ the prolits. At Da^cr Bazar, with the exception of one Mahoraedan, all middlemen 
and their fmunjiors are Das hy ca-te. At K.afganj the business is entire'}' controlled by Mahomed- 
ans. 


IV.— FISHING NETS. 


1, A Largo and brisk trade in fishing nets is carried on in Karimganj. The industry is familiar 

but to) unobtrusive to attract public attention. The demand for 
Demand. comes from the fidi-catchiug cla-ses, viz., the Mahimuls among 

Jlahomcdans and among the Hindus, chiefly tlie P.atnis. 

• Besides the local demand for nets, C.ichor is a large buyer and consumes about Rs. 50,000 worth 
annually. 

2. The chief centres o£ production are roughly two, Shoola-Ba'ragi Bazar centre and Jaldhup 

. centre. Ansrariar uud Balinga, near Sheila, are the ta’o largest net- 

Productlon. producing villages. • " 

The makers are almo.t exclusively Patnis by caste. The net makers may he clas.sed under S 
beads : — 


(i) Occafional xcorkert . — With the ra.ajoritv of men of tliis caste, it is a suSsidiary occupation, 
the principal being agriculture, boat-plying and fish-catching being the second, 
fii) Half-time workers. — L-andies.s Patnis whose priacip.al sources of income are (a) boat-plying, 
(i) net making and fishing. 

(iii) At Ba1ing.i and Angarjar, there arc landless families whose sole occupation is net making 
and fishing. 

Usually fisihing nets are made only from hemp, much of which has to be imported, as the local 
supply is insufficient. .But the spinning of hemp is difficult and there is a tendency to substitute mill- 
made cotton yarn both for its cheapness and the ease of its manufacture into nets. But cotton nets 
are much weaker and less durable. This year’s r.ate for hemp is said to be Rs. 15 per maund. 

According to tbeir sizes, which are determined by the purpose for which they are meant, fisliin? 
nets are classed as follows : — (1) (great net) for fishing in big rivers. These are made to 

order only and may cost up to scver.al hunlrcd rupees; (d) Jal (ordinary net) 7 yards x 7 y.ards. This 
is the size most in demand; (3) Pelain, a triangular net from 2 to 3i cubits long, for catching small 
fish. 


TIic quality varies — 

(n) according to the strength of the 'string used (3- or 3- ply thread) ; and 

(i) according to the size of the intervening mesh (from 1 to 3 fingers’ breadth). 

3. Prices of nets, unlike the output of most cottage industries here, are subject to violent fluctua- 
tions. A slump caused by the sudden falling off in demand often 
Prices and earnings. reduces prices by as much as 50 per cent. This is possibly due 

large'}' to the market being entirely controlled by a small coterie of capitalist middlemen (also of the 
Patni caste). 

The normal rise of prices occurs once in autumn (October and November) when the sfandino- 
flood w.ater begins to subside and there is a record catch of fish. The demand falls off gradually in 
winter and dees not revive till the monsoon breaks in April. The difference in the level of prices 
between the 4 active months and the S slack months is aeceatuate.l by the poverty of the manufactur- 
ers and their conscpient inability to withhold even tempowirily the sale of the output. The selling 
price of Ordinary nets of 7 at 7 yards varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 25 according to thread and mesh. The 
monthly sav'ngs of a single man working half-time and getting bis hemp spun for cash would be about 
Rs. 7-8, But in point of fact, the industry is worked on the family system. The women spin the hemp 
whilemen make the nets. Family profits therefore include profits of spinning as well as of weaving. 
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P. 

Family Boogets.*’ 

2. Cii fit valor — Notcgong, 

Tillage — Gliiluni, tliann Jamunamukli, mauza Kampnr. 

(ii) A family of so veil moinbcrs. — Three miles, one beiai; old, oao bov of about 13 and one full 
grown mao, two females of full grown age and two infant girls The females do household work such 
as cooking, house keeping, etc. They do not help in the field work. 


.Inaual inccuio, 

Bs. 

Paldy grown and taken 100 mannds, 

value ... ... 300 

Matikalai ... ... ... SO 

Sale-proceeds of vegetables and poultry GO 

Fish caught and consumed ... GO 

Cattle sold and hired out and milk sold 100 

Loan taken... ... ... 50 

Total ... ... C'lG 


Fipcnditnre. 

Es. 

Paddy con;nm'’d c 6 mannds, price ... 16S 

Salt, oil, spiees, etc. ... ... 36 

Cloth ... ... ... 300 

Fi-h ... ... ... 60 

Fodder for cattle, etc. ... ... 36 

Expenses for guests, birth and death, etc. 60 

lUbgious and medical expenses ... 36 

Piic! of milk ... ... ... 60 

Interest paid ... ... ... 5 

Land Eevenne ... ... ... 20 


Total ... ... 5S1 


Majority of Ibo people arc in this state of economic distress, only 5 per cent, of the villagers are 
in better condition hut about 20 per cent, ate in worse condition. 


2. Ci.ili valor — Lahhirngnir. 


Tanily — Ordinary Itllri cultivator 
Miri mabal — Thana, Dibrugarh. 


r Male adult 

-Village — Bhadia Chuk, 3 Female adult 
1 Male child 
Female child 


Total 


Atmual income. 




Es. 

a. 

P- 

Paddy and mustard... 

... 

762 

0 

0 

Value of fish canght and consumed 

50 

0 

0 

Commission as Gum 

• •• 

25 

0 

0 

Loan ... ... 

... 

80 

0 

0 

Total 


867 

0 

0 


Expenditure, 




Es. 

a. 

P- 

A — Fooel. 

Rice 


365 

0 

0 

Salt ... 


5 

0 

0 

Oil 


13 

0 

0 

Spices ... 


3 

4 

0 

Fish 


50 

0 

0 

Pulse ... 


0 

0 

0 

Tea ... ... 


5 

12 

0 

B. 

Betel-nnt 


11 

S 

0 

Kerosine oil 

»e* 

1 

10 

0 

Tobacco and molasses 


9 

12 

0 

Clothes ... 


S3 

0 

0 

Country liquor 

• • • 

47 

0 

0 

C. 

Festivals 


SO 

0 

0 

Depreciation in plough bollocks 

• •• 

5 

0 

0 

Purchase of implements 

• • • 

5 

0 

0 

Poll-tax 


6 

0 

0 

Repayment of debt... 


30 

0 

0 

Interest 


9 

6 

0 

Lent 


20 

0 

0 

Tot.al , . . 

-• 

702 

4 

0 

Balance in dhan 

... 

1C4 

12 

0 

Grand total 


' S67 

0 

0 


* Kem-atka added in some of tho tmdgets are opiiuoaa of tko particolar enquiring officers. 
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5, fea-garden coolie — Stbsagar (/orltai), 

CINAMARA TEA ESTATE. 

Faviilg—1 male (Leboo Dbandasi-Telugu) adnlfc, 1 female adult (working), 1 boy 6 years (non- 
working), 1 girl 4 yearn (non-working). 

"Works in tea-bouse for part of year, in garden for remainder. 

I 


Monthly income. 

. 1 

Rs. a. p.' 

Monthly expenditure. 

Rs. 

a. 

I’ay for man 

9 8 0 

Rice 

8 

8 

Pay for wife 

8 8 0 

Salt ... ... ■ 

0 

2 

Value of paddy grown 


Oil 

0 

7 

in his own land 


Spices and small fish 

0 

10 

Rs. 20 for the whole 


Pulses 

0 

12 

year, i.e., Re. 1-10-0 


Vegetables ... 

0 

3 

per mouth 

1 10 0 

Sugar, etc. ... 

0 

4 


Total 


19 10 0 


This 


family is an 
average good tea- 
garden family. The 
family is a little 
above the average. 


0 

0 


Other household expenses. 
Betel-nut ... ... 0 5 0 

Tobacco ... ... 0 12 0 

Kerosene oil... ... 0 S 0 

Clothes ... ... 3 S 0 

Liquor ... ... 2 0 0 

Household utensil ... 0 6 0 

C — Miscellaneous . 

Domestic festivals 0 8 0 

Hireofeattie ... 0 2 0 

Rent ... ... 0 4 0 


Total 


18 11 0 


It is estimated that 20 per cent, of the families on the garden are above this standard, 30 per 
cent, of this standard and the remainder below. 


6, Tea-garden coolies— Sglhef. 
Caste — Oriya {South Sylhet). 
Man, wife, sister (aged), old mother, child — 2.\ workers. 

Yearly Budget. 

Receipts. ^ 


Evpenditnre. 



Rs, a. 

P- 





Rs. 

a. 

P 

Wages 

204 12 

0 


Bice 

• • . 

• •• 

104 

0 

0 

Advance agreement 

22 0 

0 


Salt 

• •• 

» • • 

3 

4 

0 

Bonus, monthly... 

9 0 

0 


Oil 



3 

4 

0 

House repairs 

2 0 

0 


Spices 

• • • 


1 

10 

0 

hfedical 

6 0 

0 


Fish 

«* • 


1 

10 

0 

Bed bags 

1 0 

0 


Pulse 

• • « 


3 

4 

0 



. — 

- 

Vegetables 



3 

4 

0 

Total 

244 12 

0 


Milk 


• •• 

5 

11 

0 





Gur 

• •• 


5 

11 

0 





Kerosene 



3 

4 

0 





Tobacco 


• . • 

7 

0 

0 





Liquor 


... 

52 

0 

0 





House repairs 


o 

0 

0 





^ledieal 

• •• 


C 

0 

0 





Festivities 



o 

0 

0 





Clothes 

• •• 


16 

7 

0 





Bed bags 

... 


1 

0 

0 





Utensils 

... 


o 

0 

0 






Total 

• • • 

2”§»,10 

0 








" oalp(^^‘^ 

— rhff on ooo'l^ 

•somber f" -j 




lumber'’ -j , ,xp.:ndilme- 

W.,ve..- liw-'” ivn.."'"- 

', 1 r.iti/I. 




j J'llpfl* 

H'rcc 

‘ S-A\t 

\ 0'\ 


• •• 




90 0 I 
n 0 f' 

S ° 


•••• 


on; 


15- 


^oif-'-' '\ ■ ... 

•i'oVncco rm» __ 

CV'dbs liquor — ^ 

r tnetor’w)' 

llomcf-"’ “ . . 

t^iumcr^t- lorocuis 

V’'i'K'''’“"'"'’’‘"’ '••■ 

i O'.br^ \)V 

10 pr^rcu - 

"S'- '■' . „- ;Wi> 

..;fr-.! i'’ '' „ ivorVcr. 

_1 ^..worVr 

> '‘”'1' ;uu u' 

' ciM ((■y'»"’r' ,. 

1 [S. „ J „ 

d •• ” [i >’ > 

\ - ’ 


X S ° 

6 0 0 

37 ° » 

% 0 0 

3 0 I 
X 3 0 


f-4 0 
3 0 0 
13 0 « 

q 0 b 


10 0 
6 0 


0 

0 


Tlu? 

''■'!Vv fOll'CT*' 
.v^ veut. 


.Vc veur 


a 

0 

20 


0 

4 

6 

4 


oi4 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

^••.vAy 


\ 


IS ® 0 

■■■ 0 i « 

0 -i ® 



\s^roc-i' 

p. \ Idioc 
Ilf. *’• ‘ \ Stvll 

\ OW ••• ,1 

■ - .... ,, 

Ovr«''\>nq aicns'^ 

Uouscbol'-r 

T;oia5 

c-.if.«--"‘’,”l'S'. ”fSS •■ 

House omi f ' 

s£;SS®:i 

Txo- b. =,v 

etc-, "q;otid 
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APPENDIX G. 

Hsittnnfe of procl’icfion and avcrarjc i7\d{oidml tncoiie ai prices jirevailinp in 1921-32.=!= 
[Crops according to estimates o£ Agriculture Department.] 


i 

j 

Outturn (OOO’s 
of toaunds). 

Average whole- 
sale price at 
chief marts. 

Value of 
produce iu 
lakhs of rupees. 
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1 
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Rs. a. p. 


Rica (husked) 

54,443 

5 5 0 
per mauud. 

2S,92 

Mustard ... 

1,574 

6 n 0 

per mauud. 

1,05 

(jUT ««« %«« ««« •»« 

S67 

9 0 0 
per mauud. 

78 

••• •«* •»« 

753 

7 10 0 

o7 

Other crops (cotton, sesnmum, pulses, millets, root®, 
vegetables, fruits, etc.). Value estimated according to 
areas reported cultivated ... ... 



0,e.O 

Tea (value of exports S,7S crores ; value to Assam taken 
at half this) ... 

... 


4,S9 

Coal, taken at annas 7 p:er mauud fs--mines 

S,441 

... 

37 

Petroleum, taken at anna 1 per gallon of crude oil ex~ 
■ueils 

9'5 million 
gallons. 

• • • 

G 

Pish, caught and sold or consumed, estimatel value 



40 

Silk, cloth, limestone, forest products and small manufac- 
tures, estimated value .... 

... 

• • • 

GO 

Total 

... 


Rs. 43.37 
lakhs. 


Population of Assam (excluding Manipur) ... 

Average money value of annual income per heal, 1931-32, ne.arly ... 
or per occupied house 


7,606,230 
Rs. 56 


* Sec Chapter SII, last paragranbu Tho ealcnlation, which represents prodnetion rslne and not actnal rash income to the 
QVGTR^ peasant, is only a ronsli approsimation. Some items in the list have probably been mnch nnderesthnated (e.o.. hsh aiul 
cloth); other items, such as live-stock profits, have been omitted. 

Xo attempt b5s been made to estimate the shares of income taken by the trader, the money-lender and the lent-reoeiver on tlio 
one hand and the cultivator and vrage-eamer on the other. 








